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Rough Proofs 


Marshall Field & Co. are adver- 
tising a decennial price sale, ex- 
plaining carefully for the benefit of 
the untutored that the name is de- 
rived “from decum—ten.” And here 
I’ve Leen thinking all along it was 


decem. 
os * ab 


Dr. Cherington, of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company, says that 10- 
000,000 families in the United States 
have'a “spendable surplus.” He is 
evidently thinking of wives, to whom 
any surplus is always spendable. 


* * * 


Harry C. Drum, of Smith & Fer- 
ris, is directing the sensational new 
campaign of the General Petroleum 
Corporation in behalf of its Violet- 
Ray gasoline, and of course he will 
put it over with a bang. 


* * * 


“Jerry” Maxwell’s article in The 
Outlook, “Are Business Women So- 
cial Bores?” caused a lot of heated 
debate. The discussion would prob- 
ably have been less feverish if the 
debaters had only known that Jerry 
is a gal—and in the advertising busi- 


ress, at that. 
oo * * 


Chevrolet passed Ford in motor 
car sales, and Ford promptly in- 
creased the dealers’ discount to 22 
per cent. If the Ford dealers finish 
a good second for a few more 
months, there’s no telling what may 
happen. 

*« + * 


Aesop Glim sent in his dollar to 
ADVERTISING AGE with the comment 
that even if the price were much 
higher, he would still be a cover-to- 
cover reader. The editor published 
his letter, evidently hoping that this 
was not just another of Aesop’s 
fables. 


* * * 


The Government has generously 
consented to allow the canners to 
advertise substandard goods as “low 
quality, but not illegal.”” The only 
way to squeeze advertising copy out 
of praise as faint as that is to have 
Bruce Barton write the story of 
“The Can Nobody Knows.” 


* * * 
’ 


Albert D. Lasker says that adver- 
tising agents are not executives, not 
manufacturers and not salesmen, 
and admits that they do not qualify 
as miracle men. This is going to 
be a big surprise to a lot of manu- 
facturers who have recently listened 
to agency solicitations. 


* * * 


Montgomery Ward’s new catalog, 
which is reputed to have a large 
rural circulation, features a group 
of good-looking chorus-girls in the 
act of endorsing Golden-Crest 
hosiery. Life on the farm is becom- 
ing much more interesting. 


* * * 


A correspondent wants to know 
why so many of the attractive young 
advertising women pictured in 
ADVERTISING AGE are married. In 
this business, how could they avoid 
becoming interested in direct male? 


s * * 


New York advertising agencies 
are said to be proselyting success- 
fully among the brilliant young art- 
ists and copy-writers along Michi- 
gan boulevard. That’s one defection 
they won’t be able to charge to Bill 
Thompson. 

Copy Cus 


SAMPLING HAS 
DEFINITE ROLE 
IN CAMPAIGN 


Hills Bros. Systematically Cov- 
ering Nation 


San Francisco, Cal., March 12— 
The Chicago sampling campaign on 
Red Can coffee, produced by Hills 
Bros., which has attracted consider- 
able comment, is merely one phase 
of a plan adopted six years ago. 

In Chicago, a half-pound package 
of Red Can is being sent to each of 
533,548 telephone subscribers. In 
addition, samples will be provided 
non-subscribers who ask for them. 
Apartment house dwellers who do 
not maintain telephones in their 
»wn names also will be reached. 

Such investments have proved 
profitable in the 90 smaller markets 
covered in six years. In the last 
three years, the company has dis- 
tributed more than 1,000,000 sam- 
vles in 11 states. 


No Follow-up Used 


No strings are attached to the 
sampling. Retailers are not asked 
to participate and no reference is 
made to the samples in advertising. 
The coffee is distributed by parcel 
post, special arrangements being 
made with the postoffice for timed 
delivery. 

Two or three days before the 
sample is delivered, the consumer 
receives a mailed announcement of 
the forthcoming gift. Seven to 10 
days afterward, she receives another 
card asking how she liked the coffee 
and suggesting that she henceforth 
order from her grocer. There is no 
further follow-up; the company does 
not even consider it worth while to 
ascertain what percentage of those 
sampled buy. 


Hills Bros. have treated Northern 
Illinois, Southeastern Wisconsin and 
Southwestern Michigan as a unit. 
Work in this territory began three 
years ago and 99 towns had been 
covered with newspaper advertising 
and samples when the dealer drive 
was started in Chicago last Septem- 
ber. 


Get 6,000 Dealers 


Since that time, 12 salesmen as- 
signed to Chicago have increased 
the number of outlets from 60 to 
6,000. They have been supported by 
heavy advertising in the Chicago 
Tribune, Chicago Daily News, Chi- 
cago Evening American, Daily Zy- 
gota (Polish), Daily Forward (Jew- 
ish), Denni Hlasatel (Bohemian) 
and Dziennik Chicagoski (Polish). 

In merchandising the advertising 
to dealers, the company points out 
that a Hills Bros. advertisement ap- 
pears from one to three times each 
week in every prominent daily news- 
paper between Chicago and San 
Francisco. The number is actually 
448. Insertions are staggered and 
the size of space ranges from five 
inches by one column to one page. 
The company bears the entire cost. 

The policy has been to begin news- 
paper advertising when distribution 
has reached a certain level and to 
add sampling when maximum distri- 
bution is obtained. 

N. W. Ayer & Son handle the 
Hills Bros. account. 


Asks Geographical 
Equality on Jury for 
Harvard Awards 


Criticism of the methods of organ- | select the jury, with due regard to 


izing the jury for the Harvard Ad- 
vertising Awards and selecting the 
prize-winners was voiced by G. Ray 
Schaeffer, advertising manager of 
Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, in a 
talk before the Chicago Advertising 
Council March 12, at which the 1930 
prize-winning advertisements and 
campaigns were exhibited. Mr. 
Schaeffer was a member of the jury 
which made the awards. 

His comments, which were made 
with cheerful good-humor, were 
based on the fact that most of the 
members of the jury which made the 
1930 selection were Eastern men, 
only five of the fifteen members be- 
ing from “the provinces,” as repre- 
sented by Chicago and the West. 
While he insisted that all of the 
jurymen voted to the best of their 
ability, he felt that many of the 
awards were influenced by this 
factor. 

“The only award given to a Chi- 
cago advertiser,” he said, with a 
smile, “was that to A. G. Becker & 
Co., and I think that the fact that 
its New York address was included 
in the advertisement had something 
to do with it.” 


Had to Subside 


Mr. Schaeffer added that there 
was considerable difference of opin- 
‘on on many of the awards, and that 
the discussion would have continued 
indefinitely if the Western group 
had not subsided after the majority 
had voted. 

He also suggested that there 
should be some marked changes in 
the method of selecting material to 
be considered for the awards. Many 
of the best.campaigns in the West 
were not entered, he pointed out, 
because those sponsoring them were 
unwilling, for competitive reasons, 
to make public the inside stories of 
their campaigns, their objectives and 
results. 

Therefore he proposed that a nom- 
inating committee be appointed early 
in the year, representing all parts of 
the country, to note the advertising 
appearing and to recommend consid- 
eration to the jury of awards. 

An alternative plan would be to 


geographical considerations, early in 
the year, and have the members 
study current advertising, instead 


Ray Schaeffer 


of confining their considerations to 
the thousands of advertisements sub- 
mitted, all of which have to be gone 
over in the three days devoted to 
the work of the jury. 


Maurice H. Needham, president of 
Needham, Louis & Brorby, Inc., Chi- 
cago, the agency which was respon- 
sible for the prize-winning adver- 
tisement of A. G. Becker & Co., Chi- 
cago financial house which was given 
the $1,000 award for typography, 
created something of a sensation in 
his talk, in which he said that due to 
the migration of artists and writers, 
Chicago is becoming merely a train- 
ing-ground for New York agencies, 
and that something must be done to 
maintain its position as a great cen- 
ter of advertising. 


Urges More Recognition 


He urged that the brilliant young 
art directors, copy-writers and 
typographers, who have grown up in 


(Continued on Page 8) 


Last Minute News Flashes 


Oklahoma Bans Merchandising by Utilities 


Oklahoma City, Okla., March 13.—The Oklahoma Legislature has passed 
a bill prohibiting public utilities from engaging in the merchandising busi- 
ness. The measure will become effective 90 days after signed by the 


Governor. 


Bonus of $1,200,000 for G. W. Hill 


New York, March 13.—George Washington Hill, president of the Ameri- 
can Tobacco Company, received stock valued at $1,200,000 as part of his 
1930 remuneration, it was revealed today. 


Mail Order House to Sell Insurance 


Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago mail order house, has formed the Allstate 
Insurance Company, which has been authorized to write all types of 


coverage. 


Eastman Kodak to Offer $100,000 in Contest 


Rochester, N. Y., March 13.—The Eastman Kodak Company will shortly 
announce a $100,000 international contest for amateur photographers. 


CHEVROLET MEN 
GET DRILL IN 
LONE MEETINGS 


Reminded That Proved Tactics 
Are Best 


Detroit, March 12—To give each 
of its 40,000 salesmen personal in- 
struction in merchandising is the 
program by which the Chevrolet 
Motor Company plans to increase 
volume 20 per cent over last year. 
To this end, the company will hold 
one-day sales conventions in 52 key 
cities this month. 

The meetings begin with a noon 
luncheon at which star salesmen 
who have qualified for the 100-Car 
Club are honored. This country- 
wide organization now has 1,853 
members. They sold 122,819 new 
and 192,589 used cars in 1930. 
Their commissions on the new cars 
amounted to $3,700,000, and on the 
used cars, $2,100,000. This gave 
them an average income of about 
$3,150. 

About 950 salesmen attended the 
Chicago zone meeting March 9. The 
afternoon session, held in a theatre, 
consisted of a dramatic presentation 
of merchandising methods by a 
group of eight factory and zone sales 
executives. A carload of stage prop- 
erties were utilized. 


Familiarity Breeds Contempt 


The proceedings indicated that the 
Chevrolet management has recog- 
nized the tendency of salesmen to 
lose their enthusiasm for talking 
points that long familiarity has 
made commonplace to them. There- 
fore, the most important of the 106 
features of superiority claimed by 
Chevrolet were taken up one by one, 
thoroughly explained, and demon- 
strated visually with life-size cut- 
out photographs and talking pic- 
tures. 

A Chevrolet car which found voice 
to express its disgust after a sales- 
man had made a half-hearted pres- 
entation furnished the surprise of 
the show. After the car had told 
the salesman about his faults, he ex- 
pressed eagerness to absorb the les- 
sons that followed. 

Emphasis was placed on demon- 
strations and used car appraisals. 
Where an actual ride cannot be ar- 
ranged, salesmen were advised to 
take the prospect for an “album 
demonstration.” The album is a 
profusely illustrated booklet, which 
covers the facts brought out by a 
demonstration. 

Salesmen were also urged to de- 
velop business by sending a list of 
their ten best prospects to the Chev- 
rolet direct mail department every 
Saturday. These names are circu- 
larized with three pieces spread over 
a week. 


Drop Specialization Idea 


Contrary to former practice, the 
company recommends that passenger 
car salesmen also sell trucks and 
used cars. Considerable time was 
devoted to the former. At dealer 
conventions in December, the com- 
pany suggested that salesmen be 
given 10 per cent commission on 
used cars, instead of the 5 to 7 per 
cent customary on new cars. 

D. E. Ralston, assistant general 
sales manager of the Chevrolet Mo- 
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tor Company, urged salesmen to 
scan automobile registration lists 
and contact owners of competitive 
makes more than two years old. 

A talking picture, “The Prospect 
within Two Blocks,” showed what 
could be expected when an aggres- 
sive Chevrolet salesman solicits the 
owner of a 1929 Model A. 

Mr. Ralston also announced that 
incomplete automobile registrations 


for February indicated that, for the 


third consecutive month, Chevrolet 
outsold all competition. 
Got Early Start 


Chevrolet introduced 1931 models 
in December, two months earlier 


than usual, announcing them with | 


copy in 6,700 newspapers. This was 
not only the largest schedule ever 
placed by the company in this me- 
dium, but outdoor advertising, direct 
mail, radio and other mediums are 
being used more extensively than 
ever before. 

All Chevrolet salesmen are receiv- 
ing a metal pocket piece, entitled 
“The Chevrolet Salesman’s Pledge,” 
and reading: 

“I hereby pledge myself— 

“1. To know my product better. 

“2. To study and use Chevrolet’s 
selling equipment. 

“3. To make two contacts where 
I have been making only one. 


CHEVROLET PRIME MOVERS 


| 


if 
i 


R. K. White, Chevrolet advertising 
manager. 


“4. To make two demonstrations 
where I have been making only one. 


“5. To bring in two appraisals 
where I have been bringing in only 
one. 


“6. To sell more used cars. 
“7. To call on more truck users. 


a. Z. Klinger, general sales 
manager for Chevrolet. 


“8. To make new friends through 
‘cold approach’—every day. 

“9. To know where I am going— 
who I am going to see—and what I 
am going to say after I get there. 

“10. To sell more cars — make 
more money—and make 1931 my 
greatest selling year.” 
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cember, 1930—the highest in 
our history—a net increase of 
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second paper shows a loss) 


of these are 
directly identi- 
fied as hospital executives— 
the actual hospital buying 


second paper shows a loss) 


Coverage, directed appeal, reader inter- 
est—as shown by these figures—all prove 
HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT the best, 
most economical and most effective 
medium to use in the hospital field. 


HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT 


The only hospital publication member both A. B. C. and A. B. P. 


537 South Dearborn Street 


Chicago 


OVER 1929 


Lots of Good 
Copy Writers, 
Barton Admits 


Bruce Barton was a guest at the 
meeting of the Chicago Advertising 
Council March 12, and was _ intro- 
duced by Harry Sulcer, of Vander- 
hoof & Co., chairman of the meeting, 
as chairman of the board of Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 

In reply Mr. Barton told the story 
of an old sawmill owner who had 
been given this title in a merger of 
lumber companies. Someone asked 
the financial man responsible the 
reason why of a chairman of the 
board. His reply was, “It’s some- 
thing like the parsley on fish.” 

Mr. Bartold told ADVERTISING AGE 
after the meeting that he had in- 
tended to write a reply to the nu- 
merous criticisms he had received a: 
the result of the publication in these 
columns of his statement that there 
are only fifty good copy-writers in 
the whole United States. 

“I intended to say,” he remarked, 
“that I was wrong in placing the 
number so low, because at least 200 
good copy-writers wrote to tell me 
so.” 


Atlanta Loses 
Census Fight 


Washington, D. C., March 5—The 
prolonged fight of the City of At- 
lanta for a higher population rating 
than extended by the Bureau of the 
Census has been decided against the 
city by the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia, on appeal from 
the Supreme Court of the District. 
Atlanta contended that its popu- 
lation in 1929 was 360,691, instead 
of the 270,366 credited by the Bu- 
reau of the Census. This figure was 
reached by including five boroughs 
and 15 smaller. communities by vir- 
tue of a law enacted by the Georgia 
Legislature creating the “Municipal- 
ity of Atlanta.” 

The court held that the national 
census is exclusively within the au- 
thority of the United States, with 
the Director of the Census as the 
administrative agency. The exer- 
cise of his authority cannot be con- 
trolled by state legislation. 


Agate Club Selects 


June 9 for Golfing 


The first 1931 golf tournament of 
the Agate Club of Chicago will be 
held June 9 at No. 4 course at Olym- 
pia Fields, C. J. Harrison, of Photo- 
play Magazine, president of the club, 
announced at the March 9 meeting. 

The magazine men were enter- 
tained by moving pictures of Africa 
at this meeting, the moral being that 
those who go to that country in pur- 
suit of the elusive contract may 
leave their guns at home. 


Costumes to Symbolize 
Advertisers’ Products 


The New Haven Advertising Club 
will hold an advertising costume 
ball April 11. Members will wear 
costumes symbolizing the products of 
their companies and prizes will be 
awarded for the most accurate. 

The keynote of the ball will be 
“Sell New Haven Products.” Claude 
Schaffner, of the Wilson H. Lee Ad- 
eae Agency, is president of the 
club. 


Sa smear ae 


Start Big Drive 
for Life Insurance 


The Dominion Life Assurance 
Company, Waterloo, Ont., has ap- 
pointed A. J. Denne & Co., Toronto, 
to direct an aggressive advertising 
campaign, effective May 1. 

Magazines, farm papers, daily 
newspapers and insurance and finan- 
cial journals will be used. 


Katharine Fisher Is 
Women’s Club Speaker 


Katharine Fisher, director of the 
Good Housekeeping Institute, will be 
the speaker at the March 16 
luncheon of the Women’s Advertis- 
ing Club of Chicago. 

The place will be the Wedgewood 


MARSHALL FIELD 
AROUSES PUBLIC 
WITH DECENNIAL 


Urges Comparison of Prices 
with 1921 


The attention of merchandisers all 
over the country has been attracted 
to the announcement of Marshall 
Field & Co., Chicago, of its price de- 
cennial sale, in which it is offering 
merchandise at prices similar to 
those quoted in 1921, ten years ago. 
In view of the discussion which 
has been in progress relative to 
stimulating retail buying by offering 
greater values, instead of urging the 
public to “buy now” for reasons of 
policy, the action of this great de- 
partment store has aroused wide- 
spread discussion. 

The price-decennial was announced 
in four-page advertisements in the 
Chicago newspapers, and has at- 
tracted unusually heavy buying, 
with crowds thronging the store ever 
since the sale started March 10. 
The price decennial was planned 
under the direction of Frederick D. 
Corley, vice-president and merchan- 
dise manager. In a prepared state- 
ment Mr. Corley said: 

“Every special value that we are 
advertising is at a lower price— 
quality for quality—than similar 
merchandise ten years ago. In some 
cases, the prices are even lower 
than in the years 1913-14, and in 
some sections, fully 85 per cent of 
all the merchandise is lower in price 
than ten years ago. 

“This was our opinion when we 
undertook the research that has only 
recently been completed. We studied 
the primary merchandise . markets, 
surveyed the current retail offerings 
in our own and other great retail 
stores and compared our buyers’ 
first choices made from the available 
emergency offerings of merchandise 
—all in relation to the most out- 
standing values advertised in the de- 
flation era ten years ago. 


Prices Are Lower 


“The results surprised us, and be- 
cause we think they are of wide- 
spread interest, and of great impor- 
tance generally in the retail trade, 
we announced this price decennial, 
which will continue in our store for 
an indefinite period. 

“We will make known values of 
such a striking nature that in them- 
selves they will convey their own 
convincing message of superiority in 
value, quality for quality, as com- 
pared with the leading deflation 
values of 1920-21 and, in some in- 
stances, 1913, 1914 and 1915. 

“Every special article of merchan- 
dise advertised is marked, quality 
for quality, at our lowest prices in 
ten years, to the best knowledge of 
our management, that of our retail 
buyers, our wholesale authorities 
and all manufacturers with whom 
we have collaborated. 

“We believe this event will act as 
a decided spur to buying, benefiting 
not only our own business but point- 
ing the way to freer buying and a 
less restrained spirit of trading, in 
all lines of business.” 

Silks, including printed, flat and 
canton crepes, printed chiffons and 
shantungs are offered at $1.40 a 
yard. Simmons’ mattresses, made 
especially for Field’s to the store’s 
own specifications, are offered at 
$8.75 each, from the single to the 
full size. Lounging pajamas are 
offered at $10.75. Women’s coats, 
evening dresses and other outer ap- 
parel are offered at prices below 
1920-21 levels. 

The prices of sheets and pillow- 
cases of 1915 are duplicated in the 
decennial offering of sheets at $1.00 
each and pillowcases 25c each. In a 
moderately - priced section, just 
opened, men’s suits with two pairs 
of trousers are offered at $37.50, 
$48.50 and $50. Lingerie is priced 


Room of Marshall Field & Go. 


at $2.95 and $3.95. 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


PICTURE STYLE 
AS ATTRIBUTE 
OF LEADERSHIP 


Wilson Brothers Would Inspire 
New Viewpoint 


Wilson Brothers, Chicago manu- 
facturers of haberdashery, will ex- 
pend the force of their spring cam- 
paign on Advance Guard Fashions, 
a representative part of the line se- 
lected for style qualities. 

The object is to make this particu- 
lar merchandise more exciting to 
men and to borrow a little of the 
romance and dash of the women’s 
wear business. 

Credit for this new idea in fashion 
advertising goes mainly to Silas 
Spitzer, who recently joined Riegel 
& Leffingwell, Inc., New York 
agency. Mr. Spitzer made his repu- 
tation as advertising manager of the 
New York haberdashery and cloth- 
ing house of Weber & Heilbroner. 
He was one of the 1929 Harvard 
Award winners. 


“Covered Wagon” Legend 


A stumbling block to making 
American men style conscious, ac- 
cording to Knox Armstrong, adver- 
tising manager of Wilson Brothers, 
is a pseudo-Sparton attitude persist- 
ing since pioneer days. This, coupled 
with the suspicion that styles are, 
first of all, a trade promotion 
scheme, leads men to consider style 
as unimportant, something of an af- 
fectation and not quite masculine. 

“The ideas expressed in the Ad- 
vance Guard copy,” said Mr. Arm- 
strong, “are that styles are origi- 
nated by men of superior taste and 
talent for leadership, and that our 
theory of styling is based on a close, 
scientific check-up of these pioneers, 
for the purpose of making correctly 
styled, high quality merchandise, 
quickly and easily procurable 
through Wilson dealers. 

“The descriptions of the men who 
create styles give the copy human 
interest, and we add a news angle 
by picturing the methods of our 
‘fashion reporters.’ We want to lead 
the reader to the conclusion that 
fashion leadership is closely associ- 
ated with prominence in business, 
the professions, society and sports.” 

Copy treatment is illustrated by 
the following quotation from the 
opening advertisement: 


Origin of Style 


“It happens something like this: 
A junior at Princeton returns from 
London with a dozen scarfs from 
Jermyn street. A young broker, sar- 
torial leader of the Wall Street 
bloods appears on ’Change wearing 
the latest gift of his fiancee, just 
back on the Ile de France. 

“A Mr. B., prominent in Phila- 
delphia squash tennis circles, accepts 
certain hints proffered by his valet, 
who has a delicate taste in foulards. 
A leading man of the Guild Theatre, 
known for his urbane good looks, ap- 
pears in three acts of a new play 
wearing three woven silk neckties 
that suit him amazingly. 

“All four gentlemen are of the 
advance guard. Their recently ac- 
quired taste in neckwear was for 
small clustered figures, subdued solid 
colors and narrow banded stripes— 
the rest of the male sex followed suit 
from three to nine months later.” 

Another advertisement in the 
series tells how the male fashion re- 
porter spends his time. 

Neither specific merchandise nor 
price is mentioned in the advertise- 
ments. The black and white sketches 
and the layout give the impression 
of quality, but there is assurance in 
the text that the prices are reason- 
able. 


Localize the Copy 


The copy is localized, and a point 
has been made of giving all parts of 
the country representation. Vanity 
Fair and The Saturday Evening 


NEW WILSON COPY 


Sf wuson anorntas 
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_The new type of advertising is de- 
signed to prove that manliness and 
good clothes are not incongruous. 


Post will carry the advertising, be- 
ginning with the pre-Easter issues. 

The company has prepared mats 
for newspaper advertisements on 
the Advance Guard theme to distrib- 
ute free to dealers, but makes no 
allowance for the cost of space. Wil- 
son Brothers were always opposed to 
co-operative advertising with deal- 
ers, and report that others who have 
tried it are swinging to their point 
of view. The company thinks this 
practice has defeated itself by be- 
coming a form of competition sad- 
dling the effort put behind the mer- 
chandise with an _ unreasonable 
burden. 

So that Wilson Brothers salesmen 
could have the actual Advance 
Guard merchandise to show, they 
were not routed out this year until 
after January 1, two months later 
than usual. Other advantages gained 
through the new arrangement, which 
will be permanent, are that it will 
help the dealer to keep down his in- 
ventory of unseasonable goods, and 
will give salesmen an opportunity to 
build up the dealers’ enthusiasm just 
before the start of the selling season. 


CIGARETS AND 
CIGARS TAXED 


Oklahoma City, Okla., March 12— 
A bill placing a tax of four cents 
on each package of cigarets and 
10 per cent on the sale price of all 
cigars sold in Oklahoma, has passed 
both houses of the Oklahoma legis- 
lature. 

There is little question but that 
Governor Murray, who instigated 
the bill as a revenue-producing 
measure, will sign it, despite the 
storm of protest descending upon 
him from every corner of the state 
as a result of the discriminatory fea- 
ture of the bill, which imposes no 
tax upon smoking tobacco, chewing 
tobacco, or snuff. 

Passage of the measure in its 
present form will produce a condi- 
tion not unlike that in Arkansas, 
where similar legislation is in force. 
It is a well-known fact that great 
quantities of cigarets are “boot- 
legged” into that state from both 
Oklahoma and Missouri. 

In short, passage of the bill is as- 
sumed to mean a big thing for ciga- 
ret wholesalers in Missouri. 


“Radio” Leaves Coast 
for Chicago Quarters 


After publishing Radio in San 
Francisco for 14 years, H. W. 
Dickow will move the magazine to 
Chicago, where he will also begin 
publication of two new papers. 

One of these will cover the field of 
talking radio motion pictures in the 
home. A merger with an established 
motion picture trade magazine is in 
prospect, Mr. Dickow reports. 


United Is Adding 
to Drug Holdings 


The United Cigar Stores Company 
of America is paying more attention 
to its drug holdings. Eight Whelan 
drug stores were leased recently, 
with more to come. Four of the new 
stores will be in New York, and the 
others in the Middle West. 


No. 53 of a Series 


The 


Upping 
of 
Good 


Gum-Boots 


There are two ways of looking at 
low retail prices. You may have 
your warehouse full of gum-boots 
you can’t sell except at a loss and 
your wife may be all smiles be- 
cause butter is down to 33c. If 


you're buying, you're happy. If 


you re selling, you're sore. 


There are very learned gentle- 
men who contend that prices are 


not going up again and we'll all 


be better off if they don’t. They 
know all about the theory that 
good times in the past have been 
marked by rising prices and bad 
times by falling prices. But they 
say theories of that sort are only 


theories which may have no bear- 


ing on the future: 


S. Palmer Harman in his finan- 
cial paper for March Scribner's 
goes into the subject. With those 
gum-boots on your hands, you’! 
be interested in high and low 
prices. Mr. Harman quotes Paul 
M.Warburg as saying that ‘prices 


may now be nearer the natural 


came. If you wince at that Mr. 


Warburg adds the comforting 


violence of the change.” 


per on low prices? 


so, but there are signs pointing in 


level than that from which they 


thought that “the harm does not 
lie in lower prices, but in the 


But can the United States pros- 


Nobody knows for sure and a 


that direction. Mr. Harman men- 
tions the automobile industry as 
one which has been reducing 
prices gradually for years, and 
without warping the corporate 
structure. There are many other 
examples which lead to the 
thought that prices might well 
remain at moderate levels. 

It all has something to do with 
the Gold Supply but there are 
other reasons which are simpler 
(for us, at least) to understand, 
and if we were a gentleman with 
a lot of unsold gum-boots, we 
should certainly read Mr. Har- 
man with care and give ourself 
over to thought. It may be dis- 
couraging for the moment but 
the chances of it placing us on 


the path for fu- 


ture profits are 


equally great. 


great many people hate to think 


MARCH 


SCRIBNER'S J 


Capper-Kelly 
Bill Subject of 
Radio Debate 


Washington, D. C., March 12— 
Legislative proposals, advocated and 
opposed in former Congresses and 
contemplated for renewal in the 72nd 
Congress, respecting fair trade prac- 
tices and the right of independent 
manufacturers of standard goods to 
fix their resale prices, were debated 
by Representatives Kelly (Rep.), of 
Edgewood, Pa., coauthor of the Cap- 
per-Kelly fair trade bill, and Crosser 
(Dem.), of Cleveland, Ohio, opposing 
it, in radio addresses March 10. 

The speeches were broadcast from 
Station WRC, of the National 
Broadcasting Company, under the 
auspices of the National League of 
Women Voters. 

Mr. Crosser said the interests de- 
manding the power to fix prices ask 
for a law to nullify a decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
He said such a law would curtail 
competition, would increase cost of 
living to consumers and put retailers 
“in the iron grasp of great pro- 
ducers.” 

Mr. Kelly said the proposed law 
would restore a right of independent 


manufacturers of identified articles 
to enter into voluntary agreements 
with their distributors as to resale 
prices, a right which he said is ac- 
knowledged by other governments 
and upheld in this country by some 
Federal and State courts though de- 
clared invalid in other jurisdictions. 

He said it would accord with pub- 
lic policy, lower prices to consumers, 
and result in fair competition in 
business. 


Start New Agency 

Lanpher & Schonfarber, Inc., has 
been launched at Providence. The 
principals are Gordon Schonfarber, 
Lawrence Lanpher and Edgar J. 
Lanpher. The former was sales 
manager of Gladdings’ department 
store. 


Open Boston Branch 
Smith, Sturgis & Moore, New 
York agency, have opened a branch 
office in charge of Sherman L. Smith, 
hitherto president of his own agency. 
Mr. Smith will hold forth at 140 
Federal street, as heretofore. 


Plan Disinfectant Copy 

Street & Finney, New York, will 
launch a campaign for the Ameri- 
can Oil & Disinfectant Co., of that 
city, early in April. 

Newspapers, farm —- and 
trade publications will used. 


“Chicago Commerce” 
Changes Name 


Chicago Commerce, published by 
the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce, has changed its name to 
Commerce, the Executives’ Maga- 
zine. 


Made Publicity Manager 

Edwin E. Freshney has become 
publicity manager of the Netherland 
Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, succeeding 
R. E. Pearson, who was recently 
killed in an automobile accident. 


Directs Cement Sales 


O. C. Hunt has become sales man- 
ager for the Pennsylvania Dixie Ce- 
ment Corp., New York, in charge of 
the territory served by the Des 
Moines plant. 


Advertise Cleanser 


Nelson Chesman & Co., St. Louis, 
are now handling the advertising of 
C. V. Fesler, Inc., of that city, for 
Petalis, a new cleansing cream. 
Magazines and radio will be used. 


No Pin Damping 
There is no dumping of German 
pins in the United States, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury announced fol- 
lowing an investigation. 
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Bigger Value Today’s Greatest 
Advertising Appeal 


Any discussion of the strongest 
advertising appeal for 1931 invari- 
ably results in proper emphasis be- 
ing placed on the element of greater 
value. Because shrewd merchandis- 
ers are realizing this, retail buying 
is increasing, in response to the spe- 
cific increase in the number of offer- 
ings which reflect greater quality, 
more attractive prices, or both. 


In this issue of ADVERTISING AGE 
the price-decennial sale of Marshall 
Field & Co., Chicago department 
store, one of the world’s great dis- 
tributors of merchandise, is de- 
scribed. It is based on a story of 
price-deflation, and on the return of 
many commodities to a price level 
of ten years ago. 


General Motors and other leaders 
in the automobile field have appreci- 
ated this situation, and the automo- 
tive industry this year will probably 
have a much better story to tell of 
both volume and price as a result of 
making more attractive cars and 
selling them at lower prices. 


This is by no means an impossible 
situation for the manufacturer. It is 
not distress merchandise only that 
can be bought today at prices repre- 
senting big values to the consumer. 
In every industry technical advances 
are being made which permit pro- 
duction economies. This, together 
with lower prices of all basic com- 


modities, enables the manufacturer 


to sell at lower figures and still 
make a profit. 

Distributors must share this re- 
duction with the public if they ex- 
pect to stimulate retail buying. In 
some fields progress along this line 
has been painfully slow. 

Advertising and merchandising 
men who are given the opportunity 
of promoting sales of goods which 
are better and cheaper than here- 
tofore can’t help throwing their ef- 
forts into this work with increased 
enthusiasm. They have a real story 
to tell—that of greater values, of 
increased buying power for the con- 
sumer’s dollar. Advertising used for 
such a purpose is of tremendous 
value—because it can deliver 100 per 
cent effectiveness.. It meets the oh- 
jection which is in the mind of every 
buyer of goods today. 


Advertisers who are trying to get 
by this year with minimum changes 
of product or price, who are not 
offering goods which present obvi- 
ously increased values, are expecting 
too much of their copy and space. 
They are needlessly handicapping 
their own efforts. They are trying to 
swim against the tide. 

Advertising will play a big part in 
business recovery if those who use 
it realize that in order to make it 
work to the best advantage, it myst 
tell the story of bigger values to 
1931 consumers. 


a < — 


Color In Newspaper Advertising 


National advertisers are much in- 
terested in the progress which is 
being made to make color available 
for daily newspaper users. Color in 
the rotogravure sections has been 
supplied by a number of newspapers 
for the past year or two, and color 
in daily issues has been offered with 
certain restrictions and limitations, 
but now, as indicated by the current 
announcement of the Chicago Trib- 
une, it can be had every day at 
stated cost without restriction. 


The addition of color to the news- 
paper advertising story is likely to 
add an appeal of real value to many 
classes of advertising. Some products 
require color advertising to be sold 
most successfully, food products be- 
ing one important class of this char- 
acter. While it is hardly to be ex- 
pected that daily newspaper editions, 
printed on newsprint with high- 
speed presses, will be able to offer 
the elaborate color effects attained 
by magazine advertisers, color will 
enable them to do a number of in- 
teresting and important things. 


It will enable packages and trade- 
marks to be reproduced with some- 
thing approaching the real thing. 
Most package designs are fairly sim- 
ple, and two-color reproductions will 
enable the advertiser to make them 


much more familiar to the public. 
Trade-marks fall into the same cate- 
gory. 

However, the chief advantage will 
probably lie not in this field, but in 
adding enormously to attention value. 
The newspaper reader is accustomed 
to black-and-white pages, and the 
effect of color on the newspaper page 
will be nothing short of shocking. It 
will stop the eye as effectively as a 
red light on a signal system. 


Newspaper advertising, as such, 
has advantages which are being 
thoroughly exploited to advertisers, 
and which will continue to attract 
the patronage of many. In flexibil- 
ity, immediacy of action, speed of 
distribution, etc., it supplies service 
of the highest value. 

The addition of color, however, 
puts a new weapon into the hands of 
newspaper advertisers. While further 
technical developments may be nec- 
essary to bring about its general use 
by publications in this field, adver- 
tisers can look forward to the day 
when color advertising in newspa- 
pers will be an accepted fact. 

Color is a merchandising factor 
today of such great utility and power 
that developments of this character 
in the field of newspaper advertising 


Information for 
Advertisers 


The following documents may be 
secured without charge by any na- 
tional advertising manager or 
agency from the companies sponsor- 
ing them, or through ADVERTISING 
AGE: 


227. The Oil Industry Turns 
to Tires. 


The Gulf Publishing Company, 
Houston, Texas, has analyzed the oil 
industry in its new function as dis- 
tributor of tires in this 12-page 
booklet. Its conclusion is that “sales 
will flow to manufacturers who can 
furnish the required equipment and 
who learn the peculiarities of the 
petroleum industry, whose buying 
methods differ radically from those 
of others.” 


219. What 
Most. 


Farm women of all ages and sta- 
tions replied by letter to the ques- 
tion. “What do you, as a farm 
woman, want most?” A *compila- 
tion of the answers, together with 
an analysis of the conditions which 
prompted the expressions, has been 
published in a booklet by American 
Farming, Chicago. 


Farm Women Want 


220. It Isn’t Raining Everywhere. 


A unique booklet from Ruthrauff 
& Ryan, Inc., New York. In force- 
ful and entertaining style it tells 
how many advertisers forgot sales- 
manship and showmanship during 
the recent prosperous years and 
turned their attention, instead, to 
art and literature. 


221. Thinking of Advertising in 
Los Angeles. 
A combination of space presenta- 
tion and market analyses, made 
semi-humorous with cartoons, pub- 
lished as a brochure by the Los 
Angeles Daily Illustrated News. 
This newspaper objects to the clas- 
sification of all tabloids in terms of 
“Camera, Court and Chorus,” and 
explains the editorial policies that 
make it distinctive. 


84. This Man the Architect. 


What are the functions of the ar- 
chitect? Just where does he fit in? 
What is his influence? What does 
he buy? These are some of the 
questions answered in this tiny 
booklet by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


21. The Hospital Field. 


Business depression? Here’s one 
group which hasn’t heard of it. 
Hospitals are running at capacity. 
Hospital Management’s booklet tells 
all about it. 


176. The Golf Market. 


Golfdom, Chicago, has completed 
its annual survey of what has hap- 
pened among the golf links of the 
country and stated the facts in an 
eight-page booklet. 


177. Banker’s Influence. 


The influence of the banker on 
purchases, definite enough in the 
city, is even more powerful among 
farm folk, this booklet by the Mid- 
Western Banker indicates. 


199. As They Like It. 


A brochure of excerpts from read- 
ers’ correspondence, edited by The 
Business Week, New York, in such 
a way as to tell the story of the 
magazine and to show the interests 
of the business executives who are 
readers. 


194. The Marketing of Store Equip- 
ment and Supplies. 


This booklet by Retailing indi- 
cates that the big market for store 
equipment is among department 
stores with annual net sales of more 
than $1,000,000. It tells how the 
publication’s circulation coincides 


WHY MANUFACTURERS OF MEN’S CLOTHING 
SOMETIMES DESPAIR 
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Pabst Copy Should 
Have Blue Ribbon 


To the Editor: As Copy Cub 
would say, “I hate to brag,” but cast 


Pabst Beer Ad 
of 1910 


Here Is a Pabst Ad That Appeared 
Nearly Ten Years Before Prohibition 


Turning the clock back for beer 
drinkers. 


your eyes over this advertisement 
and see what you think about it. 


Personally, I am of the opinion it 
deserves Page 1 position in ADVER- 
TISING AGE. It’s part of a campaign 
to be released shortly in several key 
cities on Pabst Blue Ribbon Brew. 


W. R. GREENLEE 
Adv. Director, 
Pabst Corp., Milwaukee 


* * oe 


Tells Why Advertising 
Men Stay That Way 


To the Editor: Recently, while in 
a poetry-writing mood—you know, 
all of us get it periodically—I 
dashed off these few lines to our 
chosen vocation. 


You may be interested in them 
as a bit of something different. It 
might be the cause of resurrecting 
from the back of many a desk 
drawer a similar epistle of other 
advertising men. 


Gentlemen Ad-Venturers 


If a jesting, smirking Providence 
has given you a restless soul; 
A yen for kaleidoscopic change that 


are of the greatest significance. 


with the market. 


Voice of the Advertiser 


If you hate being in a rut, but don’t 
mind being in the hole, 
Try this advertising game. 


It’s a life where words and phrases 
are your only tools; 

It’s a back-stage peek at this seeth- 
ing world of fools; 

It’s not a sea of action, just a mil- 
lion shimmering pools 


Is this advertising racket. 


Today it’s cigars, or steel or maybe 
gasoline; 

Tomorrow a razor stropper or a 
brand of lima bean; 

You describe minutely things you’ve 
never even seen 

When you’re in the advertising busi- 
ness. 


When once you’re in it, you’re a dud 
for any other job; 
You’ll hate a clock and routine like 
a leatherneck hates a gob; 
Tho you’re downed with persistent 
regularity, somehow up you bob 
Once you get this advertising bug. 


As for me, I love it—this inconsist- 
ent, hectic strain. 

You create—it fails—you start all 
over again; 

And when you write a winner, it’s 
somebody else’s gain 

In this advertising melee. 


Ray M. THOMPSON 
Meek & Wearstler, Youngstown, O. 


* * * 


Fancy Prices Paid 
for Newspapers 


To the Editor: ADVERTISING AGE 
of February 28 reported that the 
$5,000,000 paid by Scripps-Howard 
for the New York World was “the 
largest price ever paid for a news- 
paper in this country.” 

How about the Kansas City Star, 
which was sold to employes for $11,- 
500,000, or the Chicago Daily News, 
purchased by employes for approxi- 
mately $15,000,000? 

In justice to the purchasers of 
these two great papers, many of 
whom are my old buddies, I believe 
this statement should be corrected. 

P. W. Sturm 
Av. Mgr., Jenkins Music Co., 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


SCRATCH BELOW 
SURFACE TO GET 
SELLING IDEAS 


Wilson Tells How Three Beat 
Depression 


Springfield, Mass., March 12—The 
advertiser who gives his dealers 
more than conventional advice as to 
how to make money is bound to win 
their attention and co-operation, M. 
L. Wilson, partner in the Blackman 


Company, New York, told the 
Springfield Chamber of Commerce 
recently. 


“Give them a real sales and mar- 
keting plan,” he suggested. “In 1930, 
a maker of golf balls, after years 
of failure to attain an outstanding 
position in the field put out, in addi- 
tion to strong advertising, a market- 
ing plan aimed to help the profes- 
sional improve his business methods 
and relations to club members. 

“It pointed the way to more sales 
and greater profits. The result was 
an entirely changed attitude of the 
professional towards the ball and 
the company. The professional, ap- 
preciating the company’s real desire 
to get behind him, got behind the 
ball. The increase in total golf ball 
sales in 1930 against 1929 was 36 
per cent. 

Beating the Field 

“The manufacturer I am talking 
about made a much better showing 
than that. His increase was 48 per 
cent over 1929. However, that does 
not tell the whole story. 1930 prices 
had been lowered from 1929. The 
actual volume of merchandise sold 
increased 60 per cent.” 

Simplification often helps both 
manufacturer and dealers, Mr. Wil- 
son said, telling about a New Eng- 
land shoe company: 

“Some years ago analysis of sales 
established these facts: (a) when 
prosperity prevailed in the country 
at large the company made hand- 
some profits; (b) during slight gen- 
eral depressions profits began to 
melt away; (c) in dull periods red 
ink appeared on the balance sheet. 

“Similarly, when general condi- 
tions were good the factory worked 
full time, but upon the slightest de- 
pression employes were laid off. The 
management sought to change this 
situation by launching a thorough 
investigation. 

Study Human Foot 

“Up to this time the company had 
been producing 2,500 varieties of 
shoes. After measuring 500,000 hu- 
man feet it concentrated production 
upon 100 styles. All machinery, 
dyes, lasts and tools that were little 
used, though they occupied valuable 
space, were scrapped. Factory unit 
costs and workmen’s hourly rates 
were revised. New sales methods, 
taught through a training school, re- 
duced selling costs. 

“Soon after effecting these drastic 
changes the company was able to re- 
duce the price of every pair of shoes 
sold to the public by 36 per cent. 
In a few months it decreased its in- 
ventory 75 per cent, but increased 
sales 100 per cent. Its employes not 
only received a higher wage, but 
were assured of continuous full-time 
employment.” 

Packaging goods heretofore sold 
in bulk, combined with good mer- 
chandising has been, of itself a suc- 
cessful form of advertising, Mr. Wil- 
son pointed out. 

He cited the example of E. Edel- 
mann & Co., Chicago manufacturers 
of automotive parts, previously sold 
in bulk and in irregular quantities. 
They studied the buying habits of 
wholesalers and through them, of 
retailers. 

Then they put out an entire line 
in cartons containing 3, 5, 10, and 20 
units, according to the popularity of 
the item. Each carton carries an 
illustration of the article, quanti- 
ties, size and technical specifications, 
also the retail price in plain figures. 
The line has been well accepted by 
retailers as well as the service men 
who buy for replacement. 


Two Industries 


Prospered in 1930 

New York, March 12—Two 
of 31 groups analyzed by 
Ernst & Ernst showed greater 
profits in 1930 than in 1929. 
They were amusements and 
drugs. 

Seven did better in 1930 
than in 1928. The list included 
the two named and bakeries, 
beverages and_ confections, 
railroad equipment, restaurant 
chains, and tobacco products. 


Simple Version 
of Vestal Bill 
Seen in Future 


Washington, D. C., March 12— 
Consideration of the Vestal copy- 
right bill (H. R. 12549), which failed 
of passage during the closing hours 
of the 71st Congress, has cleared 
the way for introduction and possi- 
ble enactment of a similar measure 
during the 72nd Congress, according 
to an oral statement by Senator He- 
bert (Rep.), of Rhode Island, who 
had charge of the bill in the Senate. 

The Rhode Island Senator ex- 
pressed the belief that the next 
measure to be introduced, because of 
the great amount of attention given 
the matter during the session just 
closed, will be more simplified in 
nature and less involved in its pro- 
visions. Additions and amendments 
to the original bill as introduced in 
the House caused it to be unwieldy 
and difficult to present concisely, he 
pointed out. 

However, there probably will be 
no great change in the essential pro- 
visions of the. measure, except the 
provision for entry into the Berne 
convention and the accompanying ar- 
rangement for international copy- 
right, Senator Hebert said, adding 
that the time for entry into the 
Berne convention expires Aug. 31, 
1931. 

Two essentials comprise the copy- 
right bill considered in the last Con- 
gress, namely, the provision for au- 
tomatic copyright and that for di- 
visible copyright, he explained. Au- 
tomatic copyright would give to an 
author, composer, etc., protection by 
statute for his creation immediately 
upon its creation whether or not it 
is registered, a protection given in 
practically all other civilized coun- 
tries. 

Divisible copyright leaves in the 
hands of the creator all of the rights 
to his work. For example, sale of 
magazine rights to a publisher does 
not include motion picture and other 
rights to the story which the author 
created. The author is given the 
right to sell his various rights sepa- 
rately. 


Name Jury for 
Outdoor Art Exhibit 


A jury has been named in antici- 
pation of the Second Annual Adver- 
tising Art Exhibit to be held by the 
Chicago Advertising Council next 
October. 

The members are Dewey Bertke, 
art director, Lord & Thomas and 
Logan; Oscar Bryn, art director, 
Erwin, Wasey & Co.; Donald Doug- 
las, vice-president, Quaker Oats Co.; 
G. R. Schaeffer, advertising man- 
ager, Marshall Field & Co.; Mark 
Seelen, art director, General Out- 
door Advertising Co., and Hadden 
Sundblom, Stevens, Sundblom & 
Stults. 


Has Industrial Account 


The advertising of the Heppen- 
stall Company, Pittsburgh, manu- 
facturer of shear knives, die blocks, 
forgings, etc., is now being directed 
by Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, of 
that city. 


Dairy Uses Radio 


The Alderney Dairy Co., Newark, 
N. J., will institute a guessing game 
for children over Station WGR 
through Anderson, Davis & Hyde, 
oo. York. Newspapers will also be 
used. 


Simplifies Name 


The Eastern Kansas Poultry 
News and Home Builder, Williams- 


burg, has changed its name to East- 
ern Kansas Poultry News. 


ae 


Financial Advertisers 
Prepare for Meeting 


The Financial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation has appointed the following 
chairmen for the 16th Annual Con- 
vention in Boston September 14-17: 

Banquet, W. E. Chamberlain, 
State Street Trust Company; exhibit, 
Mark Hanna, Bankette Company; 
harbor trip, Willis P. Beal, Second 
National Bank; finance, E. H. Kit- 
tredge, Hornblower & Weeks; golf, 
L. W. Munro, Doremus & Co.; his- 
torial trip, Myles Standish, The 
Boston Post; industrial tour, Ray- 
mond Ilg, National Shawmut Bank. 


Griswold to Direct 
Fox Film Publicity 


Glenn Griswold has been elected 
vice-president of the Fox Film Cor- 
poten, New York, where he will 
e in charge of public relations and 
advertising. He is well known in 
Chicago, where he served the Chi- 
cago Journal of Commerce, the Chi- 
cago Herald & Examiner, and the 
Chicago Tribune. 


Have Drug Account 


The Magay Corporation, New 
York, manufacturer of Matamel and 
other pharmaceuticals, has retained 
Street & Finney, Inc., of that city, 
to direct an extensive campaign in 
newspapers. 


Cancel Contract 
in Controversy 
over Texas Oil 


Tyler, Texas, March 4—One hun- 
dred and twenty thousand dollars 
was pledged to Carl L. Estes, editor 
of the Tyler Courier-Times and 
Morning Telegraph, by citizens and 
independent oil men to continue the 
fight against “premature proration” 
following the editor’s offer to resign 
from the Tyler publications after 
one major oil company had cancelled 
an advertising contract. 

Mr. Estes informed T. B. Tyler, 
owner of the Tyler papers, that he 
did not want to see the publications 
penalized and that he proposed to 
launch a paper which would “not 
know the restraint of libel and could 
pull the bridle off” without fear of 
being intimidated through cancella- 
tion of advertising. Mr. Butler re- 
fused to accept the resignation, and 
after a conference Mr. Estes an- 
nounced he would remain at his post. 


Named by Nursery 


The Elliott Nursery Co., Yonkers, 
N. Y., has placed its account with 
Redfield - Coupe, Inc., New York 
agency. 


Robinson Launches 
New Advertising Course 


D. E. Robinson, instructor in ad- 
vertising at Columbia University, 
and director of research for the Fed- 
eral Advertising Agency, launched 
the New York Times’ course in 
newspaper advertising March 11. 


Quire Joins Houser 


J. H. Quire has joined J. David 
Houser & Associates, New York, 
analysts of public attitudes. He is 
a former secretary of the San Fran- 
cisco Advertising Club. 


Introduce Chemical 


Killer-Kemical, a new weed-killing 
liquid, is being introduced by the 
Chicago Weed Killer Company, with 
M. Glen Miller, Chicago agency, in 
charge of the advertising. 


Kelly Heads Agency 


John C. Kelly has been elected 
president of the Tucker Agency, 
New York. M. A. Mullen and Frank 
J. Herel were re-elected treasurer 
and secretary, respectively. 


Joins Critchfield 


After ten years as managing di- 
rector of the Sun Oil Company of 
Canada, Lt. Col. John W. Forney has 
joined the Philadelphia office of 
Critchfield & Co. 
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trend department 


... if you haven't one, read this yourself 


MERICAN ARCHITECT is the ONLY 
architectural magazine that is 
gaining in circulation. 


American Architect has the highest 
percentage of renewals of any pub- 
lication in its field. 


Publisher’s statements for 
December, 1930, showed that 


American Architect had a greater 
circulation than any other archi- 


tectural magazine. 


American Architect is the only 
magazine in its field to gain con- 


sistently in advertising volume. 


January lineage was up 19%; 
February 17%; March 50%. 


Hearst Pkitinane Wiha gaxthes 


MOTOR — AMERICAN DRUGGIST — AMERICAN ARCHITECT — AROMATICS 


57th Street at Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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HOW DEPRESSION 
AIDS NEWCOMERS 


While a depression may be an old 
story to veterans, it is an amazing 
and salutary experience for those 
who have entered the business field 
within the last decade, Alden B. 
Baxter, advertising manager of the 
American Bankers Association Jour- 
nal, New York, told the Chicago 
Financial Advertisers, March 11. 

Mr. Baxter confessed that ten 
years or so ago, he was connected 
with the Frank Seaman Agency in 
New York, and since his weekly sti- 
pend arrived with its accustomed 
regularity, he didn’t pay much at- 
tention to talk of a depression 
which some believed existed. 

“Now that I am in a position of 
greater responsibility,” he com- 
mented, “I have to think about 
whether business is good or bad and 
why. I have to think about my pros- 
pects’ business and how I can make 
my medium fit it. I believe the same 
thing applies to thousands of young 
business men who are having their 
first taste of adversity and are hav- 
ing to revise and adjust their views 
on life and business.” 


Mr. Baxter said that one advertis- 
ing manager, in command of a mil- 
lion dollar appropriation, 
has adopted the plan of making 
every space salesman put down in 
black and white the reasons why he 
believes his paper should be on the 
list. 

“That advertising manager,” said 
Mr. Baxter, “has found, like many 
of us, that his methods can be im- 
proved. While his plan of buying 
space will not appeal to all, he has 
discovered that it is the best for him 
and his business.” 

Mr. Baxter brought the tidings 
that the Chicago Financial Adver- 
tisers now have a friendly rival in 
a similar group in New York, 
formed this week with 79 charter 
members. 


Radio Programs 
Will Feature 
Hospital Day 


A number of radio advertisers will 
co-operate in drawing public atten- 
tion to National Hospital Day, May 
12, when hospitals in this and other 
countries will hold open house to 
familiarize the public with their 
work. 

National Hospital Day is directed 
by a special committee of the Amer- 
ican Hospital Association, this year’s 
chairman being Matthew O. Foley, 
editorial director of Hospital Man- 
agement, Chicago. 

George Harrison Phelps, Inc., De- 
troit, has had a special sketch pre- 
pared, based on an incident in the 
life of Florence Nightingale, for a 
broadcast of the Iodent Club of the 
Air May 12 over the NBC red net- 
work of 21 stations. 

Williams’ and Cunnyngham, Chi- 
cago, will mention National Hospital 
Day in the Dutch Girl broadcast of 
the Cudahy Packing Company May 
ii. 

Lever Brothers Company will have 
a special tie-up with National Hos- 
pital Day for the Rinso Talkie. 

Lambert and Feasley, Inc., New 
York, will mention National Hospital 
Day in the McKesson Musical Mag- 
azine May 12 over a network of 44 
stations. 

G. A. Mott, advertising manager, 
Forhan Company, Inc., New York, 
reports that his company will an- 
nounce the day during the Forhan 
program. 

D. M. Julien, advertising manager, 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc. New 
York, will mention the day in a 
broadcast. 


Get Paint Account 
The Arco Company, Cleveland 
paint manufacturer, has placed its 
advertising with King and Wiley 
and Co., of that city. 
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PUBLISHER RECEIVES MEDAL OF LEGION OF HONOR 
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Andrew C. Pearson, chairman of the United Business Publishers, New York, jour- 
neyed to Washington this week to receive a decoration at the hands of France for serv- 
ices rendered during the war. 

Left to right, D. A. Skinner, U. S. Chamber of Commerce; George Lucas, secretary, 
National Publishers Assn.; Mr. Pearson, Senator David I. Walsh; William L. Daley, 
American Publishers Conference; Senator H. J. Allen; Major Georges Thenault, military 
attaché, French Embassy, and Congressman Archie D. Sanders. 


Census Figures Show 
How Towns, Cities 


Spend Their Money 


Washington, D. C., March 12—An 
analysis by ADVERTISING AGE of pre- 
liminary figures issued by the Bu- 
reau of the Census, covering the cen- 
sus of distribution for 54 Illinois 
cities for 1929, apparently bears out 
the contention that when it comes 
to purchases of style goods, inhabi- 
tants of smaller cities are inclined to 
repair to the metropolis. Otherwise, 
the smaller municipalities seem to 
be able to hold their own in compe- 
tition with the big cities. « 

The Bureau of the Census fixes 
Chicago’s population at 3,376,438. 
The retail volume in 1929 was $2,- 
153,626,000. 

The 53 smaller cities reported on 
have an aggregate population of 
1,406,243. The 1929 retail volume 
of those 53 cities was $805,965,000. 

Thus Chicago, with 70.59 per cent 
of the population of these 54 cities, 
does 72.76 per cent of the retail 
business. Incidentally, the popula- 
tion contained in these 54 cities is 
4,782,681, or slightly less than two- 
thirds of that of the entire state. 


Importance of Style 


The style element appears to enter 
most directly in the general mer- 
chandise field, under which heading 
the Bureau of the Census groups de- 
partment stores, dry goods stores, 
variety, 5 and 10 and $1 stores. 

The 53 smaller cities spent $97,- 
027,312 in such stores, this being 
12.3 per cent of all retail business 
done in those cities. Chicago’s con- 
tribution to such establishments was 
no less than $505,782,000, or 23.4 
per cent of its total retail trade. 

The same tendency was seen in 
the apparel field, including men’s 
and boys’ clothing and furnishing 
stores, women’s and children’s ready- 
to-wear shops, clothing stores for 
both sexes and children, men’s, 
women’s and children’s shoe stores, 
hosiery and knit goods stores and 
other apparel and accessories stores. 

The smaller cities diverted $72,- 
358,000, or 8.9 of all the money they 
spent, for apparel, while Chicago 
spent no less than $244,742,000, or 
11.36 per cent. 

In other fields, variations were 
less marked, though the small town 
population clearly has different ideas 
about the disposition of its income 
than have big city dwellers. 

In the 53 smaller cities, $176,417,- 
000, or 21.8 per cent of the total re- 
tail volume, went for automobiles 
and accessories. Chicago’s expendi- 
ture for these things amounted to 
$252,380,000, or 11.7 per cent of all 
the money it spent. 

Under automobiles, the Bureau of 
the Census lists motor vehicles, in- 
cluding used car establishments, ac- 


cessories, tires and batteries, filling 
stations and garages. 


How Dollar Is Spent 


The division of income attracted 
by other retailers is indicated by the 
following figures: 

Food group, including candy and 
confectionery stores, fruit and vege- 
tables, groceries, meat markets, 
dairy products, milk dealers, etc.: 

For 53 cities, $204,502,000, or 25.3 
per cent; for Chicago, $427,534,000, 
or 19.8 per cent. 

Lumber and building, including 
building material dealers, hardware 
and electrical stores, heating and 
plumbing and paint and glass: 

For 53 cities, $73,830,000, or 8.9 
per cent; for Chicago, $101,780,000, 
or 4.7 per cent. 

Furniture and household equip- 
ment, including furniture, household 
appliances, floor coverings, draper- 
ies, curtains, upholstery, china, 
glassware, tinware, aluminumware, 
etc.: 

For 53 cities, $38,014,000, or 4.7 
per cent; for Chicago, $103,256,000, 
or 4.8 per cent. 

Restaurants and other eating 
places, including lunch rooms, re- 
freshment stands, box lunches, foun- 
tains, soft drinks and bottled bever- 
ages: 

For 53 cities, $29,201,570, or 3.6 
per cent; for Chicago, $129,814,000, 
or 6.0 per cent. 

The wider range of bids for the 
consumer’s dollar in large cities was 
evidenced by Chicago’s contribution 
of 17.6 per cent for the unclassified 
field, against 14.2 per cent for the 
small towns. 

Included in this study are such 
bustling towns as Aurora, Bloom- 
ington, Cairo, Champaign, Danville, 
Decatur, East St. Louis, Elgin, 
Evanston, Freeport, Galesburg, 
Joliet, and others in the same class. 


New Quarters Assured 
for New York Club 


Plans of the Advertising Club of 
New York for a new clubhouse to be 
financed in part by a gratuitious 
surrender of membership certificates, 
have been received with enthusiasm 
by members. 

No location or specific type of 
building have yet been decided on. 


Named by Hotel 


The advertising account of the 
H. J. Jones Hotel Interests of Hous- 
ton and Fort Worth has been placed 
with the Jay H. Skinner Advertising 
Agency, Houston, Texas. 

This agency has occupied quarters 
in the new Sterling building. 


OIL 
IN NEW FIELD 


Cleveland, O., March 12—Seeking 
new fields to conquer, the Canfield 
Oil Company, operating a chain of 
filling stations here, has developed a 
home dry-cleaning and washing ma- 
chine and a new cleaning fluid. The 
company is training filling station 
operators in house-to-house selling. 

“The company estimates that with 
one gallon of its quick, safe dry- 
cleaning fluid at $1.50 per gallon, it 
is possible to do from $18 to $20 
worth of dry cleaning,” National 
Petroleum News reports. 

“Its business will come from the 
10 to 12 gallons of cleaning fluid 
each machine will average yearly 
and from the publicity the company 
gets from having these products in 
the home. 

“In order to draw the attention 
of housewives to this machine and 
fluid, the company first advertised 
over the radio. A short talk of 150 
to 250 words telling of the advan- 
tages, safety and economy of the 
dry-cleaner, was used. 

“Inquiries began to pour in and 
numbers of women drove into com- 
pany stations to inquire about the 
machine and ask for demonstra- 
tions. In the experimental tests, 
three demonstrators were kept busy, 
going from house to house with a 
machine under the arm. 

“From 80 to 90 per cent of all 
these demonstrations resulted in 
sales, the company estimates. Those 
who did not buy were visited later 
by a specialty salesman who made 
an effort to clinch the sale. 

“Telephones and _ house-to-house 
selling were also used. The com- 
pany found that the telephone and 
radio were the most satisfactory, 
although the latter is more costly, 
but faster, than the house-to-house 
canvass. 

“Another result of the machine 
and cleaning fluid is that they have 
brought the Canfield name into the 
home which, it says, has increased 
sales and customers at its service 
stations.” ' 


Owens to Manufacture 
Vacuum Seal Jars 


Under an arrangement between 
the Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, 
and the Vacuum Seal Co., New York, 
the former will become the sole 
manufacturer of Vacuum Seal jars. 
Owens will be able to provide pack- 
ers with an all-glass package for 
food products. 


Johnson At It 25 Years 


Walter C. Johnson celebrated 25 
years service as an advertising rep- 
resentative of The Chattanooga 
News March 9. 

He was surprised by a lengthy 
editorial in the News inspired by his 
splendid record. 


LIFE SIMPLIFIED 
BY NEW FIXTURES 


Grand Rapids, Mich., March 12— 
Though the Knape & Vogt Mfg. Co. 
has long been known as a producer 
of builders’ and  cabinet-makers’ 
hardware, the discovery that the 
clothes closets of the United States 
are sadly lacking in proper equip- 
ment gave birth to a new line, 
K-Veniences, which threatens to be- 
come the company’s leader. 

A survey by Knape & Vogt indi- 
cated that “clcthes closet” is a mis- 
nomer, because fewer than 1 per 
cent of the 50,000,000 such recepta- 
cles in the United States are even 
partially equipped to take care of 
clothing. 

They set out to improve this situa- 
tion with a roller-bearing clothing 
carrier, similar to that used in 
stores, which enables the user to 
pull clothes from dark recesses into 
the light of day, for examination; a 
shce rack that keeps footwear off 
the floor and out of the way, yet 
easily accessible; a tie rack; a 
trousers hanger that can and does 
fold four pairs of trousers at one 
time and an extension closet rod 
that fits across any closet. 


Fit Any Closet 


There are also a hat holder with 
twin adjustable arms and a station- 
ary garment bracket that provides 
additional space for several gar- 
ments. All of these fixtures are 
manufactured in several sizes and 
in various finishes to harmonize with 
any decorative scheme. 


A special introductory assortment 
of K-Veniences is offered dealers, 
who are also furnished with display 
boards for use in windows or on 
counters. On this board are mounted 
actual samples of K-Veniences, to- 
gether with cuts showing the fix- 
tures in use, and brief, descriptive 
copy. 

Through this feature the retail 
salesman has the advantage of being 
able to show his customer the entire 
set of K-Veniences, and to demon- 
state to her the added convenience 
and attractiveness of clothes closets 
so equipped. 


The campaign, planned by George 
Harrison Phelps, Inc., is running in 
The Saturday Evening Post, Good 
Housekeeping, Better Homes & 
Gardens, American Home, American 
Builder and Building Age and Na- 
tional Real Estate Journal. 


Dealer broadsides, consumer book- 


lets and a catalog are other forms of 
promotion. 


Buffalo Arranging 


for Mail Convention 


Lloyd Mansfield has been ap- 
pointed general chairman of the con- 
vention committee of the Greater 
Buffalo Advertising Club, in antici- 
pation of the meeting of the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association. 

John N. McGarver, Jr., is vice- 
chairman; Roswell E. Pfohl, treas- 
urer, and Charles J. Thomas, secre- 
tary. Other committee chairmen: 

General attendance, Donald A. 
Thomas; local attendance, .C. A 
Coupe; exposition space sale, Henry 
A. Turner; exposition management, 
K. C. Evarts; educational exhibits, 
Roy W. Nagle; publicity, Neil D. 
Callanan; membership, George J. 
Kohl; sessions, Walter McCausland; 
registration, Charles G. Oelheim; 
hotel, Edgar O. Drullard; reception, 
Fred A. Peacock; entertainment, 
Henry Holland. 


Has Automotive Account 


The American Swiss Co., Toledo, 
O., manufacturer of automobile 
door locks, foot rests and special 
equipment, has appointed the Sun 
Advertising Co., of that city. 

Business papers and direct mail 
will be used. 


Is Radio Director 
M. Trapp, formerly with Station 
WTMJ, Milwaukee, has been ap- 
pointed radio director of the 
Cramer-Krasselt Company, Milwau- 
kee agency. 
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They Are Getting Names 
On The Dotted Lines -:- 


S LONG as printers can turn out order blanks, build- 

ing supply dealers refuse to get downhearted. They 
are finding new products to sell and they are finding 
customers to buy these products. They are getting names 
on dotted lines today. While other factors in the building 
field are forced to wait passively for building to come back, 
dealers are actively doing business. 


You would be surprised at the clever plans developed by 
building supply dealers to keep their stores open and their 
organizations busy. Of course many dealers rely on such 
old stand-bys as coal, coke, fuel-oil, cord-wood, and logs for 
fireplaces; stone, sand, gravel, cinders. But, not content 
with these products, dealers are using their merchandising 
imagination to develop new sources of profit and steady 
business. Some concentrate on insulation-materials for old 
homes. Others go after the re-roofing business. Some sell 
flagstone for garden walks and terraces. Some send out 
door-bell crews to sell mechanical refrigerators, mechanical 
stokers, mechanical ventilating systems. Others advertise 
built-in cabinets and unfinished furniture —:and bring 
women to their stores in eager battalions. Some find gold 
mines in basements— selling new furnaces, incinerators, 
washing-machines. Others stake out the attics as their 
chosen claims; they sell wall-board and disappearing stair- 
ways. Paint, hardware, ladders, brushes, window-glass, 


window-screens, and weather-stripping pile up volume for 


many dealers. And at least one building supply dealer has 
cleared a tidy profit selling lily-ponds! 


Naturally these dealers who are doing business today think 
in terms of business as usual. They are thinking and plan- 
ning for the future. They are making up their minds about 
products they will sell when building is normal again. Their 
doors are open; therefore their minds are open. They are 
selling; therefore they are ready to buy. They are in the 
right frame of mind to read your advertisements and listen 
to your salesmen. They are doing business; they will do 
business with you. 


Right now is the time to get acquainted with these dealers. 
They will be volume-producers for you in the near future. 
Line them up now. Show them by advertising and active 
salesmanship that you are doing business too. If your 
product is a modernization or upkeep product, you can 
count on immediate sales. If your product is a general 
building product, you can create a reserve of good-will that 
will swing sales your way when building comes back — and, 
according to Dodge and other reliable agencies, it has 
already started to return. 


Building Supply News, the A. B. C. and A. B. P. paper 
read by building supply dealers, has recently conducted a 
survey that will interest you. Write for details and data on 
Building Supply News — read by 10,000 of the progres- 
sive, merchant-minded dealers in the field. 


BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS 


Published by INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
59 EAST VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO 


Also Publishers of National Builders Catalog 


A typical home-modernizing store operated by 


IS YOUR PRODUCT ON THIS LIST? 


A recent survey showed that building supply dealers are selling the following products. This list 
includes only a few of the items reported. Many dealers report that they are adding products 
not listed here. Write for details of this survey. 


a building supply dealer. UNFINISHED FURNITURE INCINERATORS DISAPPEARING STAIRS 
PAINTS WALL COVERINGS FURNACE STOKERS 
HARDWARE BREAKFAST SETS FUEL OIL 
INSULATION GARAGE DOORS BIRD BATHS 
VENTILATING FANS PACKAGE RECEIVERS GLASS 
BUILT-IN CABINETS COAL CHUTE DOORS WALL TILE 
FLAGSTONES DUST CHUTES WASHING MACHINES 
GARDEN FENCE KITCHEN CABINETS ELEC. WATER SYSTEMS 
BENCHES GARMENT HANGERS WEATHER STRIP 
LAWN FURNITURE PLYWOOD ROOFING 
CHIMNEY TOPS ROCK FOR GARDEN FIREPLACE EQUIPMENT 

FURNACES 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


March 14, 1931 


————— 
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Joseph J. Levin, advertising man- 
ager of A. G. Becker & Co., Chi- 
cago, co-winner with Needham, 
Louis & Brorby, Inc., of the 1930 
Harvard Award for the most effec- 
tive typography. 


TEST 
IT? 


Compare the space devoted 
to management, operation, 
equipment and supplies in a 
month’s issues of RETAIL- 
ING with the same month’s 
issues (or issue) of any other 
publication going to depart- 
ment stores. 


RETAILING 


A Fairchild Publication 
8 East 13th Street New York 


Asks Geographical 
Equality on Jury for 
Harvard Awar ds 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Chicago and later migrated to New 
York, be shown greater appreciation 
in their home town, with the idea of 
giving them recognition of a char- 
acter to hold them in Chicago. He 
suggested the organization of groups 
of this kind, which could have ex- 
hibits and carry on work similar to 
that done in New York. 

Following the meeting, H. D. Sul- 
cer, president of Vanderhoof & Co., 


| who presided over the meeting of the 


Council as chairman of the advertis- 
ing agency departmental, under 
whose auspices it was held, said 
that plans are already under way to 
organize groups of the kind recom- 
mended. 

An exhibit of the prize-winning 
material was shown at the Council 
meeting, which was largely attended, 
great interest being taken in the ex- 
hibits which received the awards. 
Many of the prize-winners, includ- 
ing Bruce Barton, of Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn; Joseph J. 
Levin, advertising manager of A. G. 
Becker & Co., and W. A. Grove, of 
the Edison Electric Appliance Com- 
pany, representing the Association 
of National Advertisers, which re- 
ceived the award for research, were 
introduced during the meeting. 

“The make-up of the jury for the 
Harvard awards,” said Mr. Schaef- 
fer in his discussion, “ought to be 
fifty-fifty between the East and the 
West. I found the Eastern majority 
rather hard to control—in fact, they 
were among the most stubborn indi- 
viduals I have been in contact with 
for a long time. We of the prov- 
inces had to subside, however, or 
continue the discussion indefinitely.” 

In discussing the question of 
nominating advertising campaigns 
and individual advertisements, in- 
stead of having them submitted by 


WE ARE ART TYPOGRAPHERS 


NOT TYPE TRICKSTERS 


YPOGRAPHY “all prettied up” 


like a lovy-dovy wedding cake? No! 


Typography made starkly repulsive by 


the “back-to-ugliness” cultists? No! 


We stand, squarely between the two, 


for the naturalness that is art and 


the beauty of simplicity 


LEE & PHILLIPS, INC. 


Typographers Who Prove It With Proofs 


228 EAST FORTY-FIFTH STREET, NEW YORK 


MONTAGUE LEE COMPANY, INC. ® FREDERIC NELSON PHILLIPS, INC. 


Successors to GRAPHIC TYPESETTING CORP. 


@ CAXTON TYPOGRAPHERS, INC 


the advertisers or agencies inter- 
ested, Mr. Schaeffer made a very in- 
teresting point. 


Easy to Appraise 


“After all,” he contended, “nine- 
tenths of all the advertising can be 
properly judged from out in front, 
where the public sits. Sometimes 
we base too much of our opinion re- 
garding advertising efforts on how 
the show looks from behind the 
scenes, instead of how it looks to 
Mr. and Mrs. Public. Yet it is the 
effect on the public which deter- 
mines its value as advertising.” 

Mr. Schaeffer expressed the opin- 
ion that the proposed change in the 
method of consideration would make 
the competition more truly represen- 
tative than it has been. He pointed 
out that only 100 national cam- 
paigns, and still fewer institutional 
and local campaigns, were ehtered in 
the 1930 competition, although 10,000 
different advertisements were in- 
cluded. The retail competition, he 
said, was especially limited, only a 
small percentage of the worth-while 
campaigns of this character being 
included in the competition. 

He also emphasized the fact that 
small advertising expenditures are 
not handicapped, as many of the en- 
tries given great consideration for 
execution of sales plan, care in prep- 
aration and specialization of copy, 
etc., were small campaigns in which 
a limited amount had been spent. 
More of these could be considered to 
advantage, he said. 

Mr. Needham, who spoke for the 
agency which prepared the prize- 
winning Becker advertising, evi- 
dently voiced the sentiments of 
many of the leading Chicago adver- 
tising agencies when he told of the 
difficulty which has been experienced 
in holding able young advertising 
craftsmen in Chicago. 


Must Develop Talent 


“No Chicago advertising agent,” 
he insisted, “is willing to admit that 
Chicago is second in any respect in 
the quality of the work done here. 
Yet the future of our agencies de- 
pends on the development of young 
talent. This is a fundamental prob- 
lem. Unless we keep our ablest citi- 
zens at home, Chicago is in danger 
of losing its place as a leading cen- 
ter of advertising. 

“Some of the troubles of Chicago 
agencies have been due to the fact 
that Eastern bankers have merged 
Western accounts, putting the finan- 
cial control in New York. Melvin 
Traylor, of the First National Bank 
of Chicago, told our agency group 
some time ago that there should be 
closer relations between advertising 
agents and bankers, so as to build 
up Western advertising prepared by 
Western agencies. 

“During the past few years we 
have lost some of our ablest writers 
and artists to New York. It has a 
lure and glamour all its own. We 
want to keep our craftsmen here, 
and not permit Chicago to become 
merely a training-ground for New 
York. If it is to be only that, we 
agents had better close up shop and 
move to New York. 

“But we won’t do it. Chicago is a 
leading advertising center and will 
continue to be so. New York recog- 
nizes its importance by the estab- 
lishment of Chicago offices of New 
York agencies. 

“We in Chicago must promote the 
organization of groups of artists 
and writers which will give recogni- 
tion and encouragement to young 
craftsmen to do their best work 
here. We have a brilliant group 
here and we must encourage them 
to develop.” 


Agency for Paper 
Frank H. Jones, Boston, is now 
handling the advertising of the 
Erving (Mass.) Paper Mills, manu- 
facturer of creped napkins and 
products. 


PAINTING PICTURES WITH TYPE 


Albert Schiller is the author of 
these illustrations appearing in the 
exhibition of the Society of Inde- 
pendent Artists in New York. At 
the left is a mandarin; at the right, 


Sa butterfly. 


Class Papers 
Gain Volume 
in February 


Business papers in the class field 
carried more advertising in Febru- 
ary, 1931, than in the same month 
of 1930, Class & Industrial Market- 
ing reports. The 14 papers in this 
group carried 1,050 pages in Feb- 
ruary, against 1,000 a year ago. 

In the class group are such publi- 
cations as Hospital Management, 
Hotel Management, American School 
Board Journal, The Purchasing 
Agent and others. 

The 54 papers analyzed by Class 
& Industrial Marketing in the indus- 
trial field carried 8,000 pages of ad- 
vertising in February, a loss from 
the same month in 1927, 1929 and 
1930, but a gain over 1926 and 1928. 

The industrial group includes such 
publications as Textile World, Power 
Plant Engineering, Rock Products, 
Railway Age, Steel, Brick and Clay 
Record and Mill Supplies. 

The trade group was unable to ar- 
rest the decline which has been in 
evidence for several years. The 16 
papers in this field carried about 
2,000 pages in February, 1931, com- 
pared with 2,400 in February, 1930. 


National Campaign 
for St. Paul Soap 


A. Lincoln Nassau, formerly of 
Schuneman & Mannheimer, depart- 
ment store of St. Paul, has formed 
a company to manufacture Royal 
Nassau soap, and will stage an ex- 
tensive advertising campaign. 

Mr. Nassau has been with the 
B. T. Babbitt Company and others 
in the soap field. He will distribute 
through the usual retail outlets, 
with beauty shops as an added field. 


Crawler Copy Wins 
Columbus Blue Ribbon 


The advertising of the Cleveland 
(O.) Tractor Company won a blue 
ribbon at the advertising exhibition 
recently held in Columbus. The copy 
stressed the same points presented 
by salesmen, and in the same way. 

The Mumm-Romer-Jaycox Com- 
pany, Columbus agency, handles the 
account. 


Start City Campaign 

The Association of Commerce, 
New Orleans, has released copy 
stressing the buying power of the 
city, and the gain in population dur- 
ing the last decade. 

The papers used are Time, Busi- 
ness Week, Fortune, World’s Work, 
Chicago Commerce and Forbes, in 
addition to the Chicago Tribune, 
New York Times, New York Herald 
Tribune and Wall Street Journal. 


Joins LaPorte & Austin 


Carl H. W. Ruprecht has joined 
LaPorte & Austin, New York agency, 
as vice-president. He spent 15 
years with the Erickson Company 
and more recently was with the 
Southwick Company. 


Start Agency 


Jesse R. Harlan, C. H. Butler and 
Charles M. Leslie have incorporated 


the Jesse R. Harlan Company, a new 


Cincinnati advertising agency. 


— 


WHY COPY MANS 
REASON TOTTERS 


Some of the troubles which beset 
copywriters before their brain chil- 
dren get into the pages of a maga- 
zine were depicted at the March 9 
meeting of the Engineering Adver- 
tisers’ Association, Chicago. 

W. E. Irish, western representa- 
tive for American Machinist and 
Product Engineering, described the 
representative’s problem of securing 
copy to meet publication dates. 

The situation was dramatized in a 
dialogue in which E. E. Wartenberg, 
of the McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
played the part of the publication 
copy writer and George Andrews, 
wes*-rn representative of Power, 
took the roles of the publication rep- 
resentative who knew his customer 
would not stand for color and short 
copy; the advertising manager, who 
reversed the layout and re-wrote the 
copy; the sales manager who in- 
sisted in listing all products and dis- 
tributors of the company; and the 
president who found in the original 
two-color advertisement just what 
he wanted. 

How to advertise was explained 
by Homer J. Buckley, of Buckley, 
Dement & Co.; Douglas McMurtrie, 
advertising manager, Ludlow Typo- 
graph Company, and J. R. Hopkins, 
advertising manager of the Chicago 
Belting Company, who acted as 
prosecuting attorneys, indicting va- 
rious member of the association for 
mistakes in their current advertise- 
ments, which were projected on a 
screen. 

Defense attorneys taking part in 
the “trial,” over which “Judge” 
R. W. Staud, sales promotion man- 
ager of the Benjamin Electric Com- 
pany and president of the E. A. A., 
presided, were Thomas MacRae, 
MacRae’s Blue Book Company, and 
G. D. Crain, Jr., publisher of Class 
& Industrial Marketing. 


Outdoor Committee 
Drafts Model Law 


The committee appointed by the 
Outdoor Advertising Association of 
America and the National Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards will meet 
April 10, Washington, to pass on a 
model bill to be submitted to all 
state legislatures. 

It aims to protect the outdoor 
advertising industry from discrimi- 
nation and to effect greater har- 
mony between advertising and rural 
beauty. 


Advertise Protection 
The Bankers Electric Protective 
Association, Boston and New York, 
manufacturer of local bank vault 
burglar alarms and hold-up protec- 
tion devices, has appointed the Tut- 
hill Advertising Agency, New York. 
Direct mail and publications will 


Has Shoe Account 
Rudolf Mosse, Inc., New York, is 
now handling the advertising of the 
Forsythe Shoe Corp., operating a 
chain of shoe stores in the East and 


Middle West. 
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NEW DELAMAT 
STORE STARTS 
TO ADVERTISE 


Direct Mail Campaign Lauds 
New System 


New York, March 12.—The N. 
Robert Harvey System, Inc., which 
has Legun operation of the first of its 
Velamat stores in the Beaux Arts 
Building at 310 Kast 44th street, in- 
dicated the possession of merchan- 
dising brains this week when it 
began a direct mail campaign de- 
signed to awaken occupants of that 
building to the advantages of the 
new type of store. 

‘The letters were written in purple 
ink and a feminine hand which may 
have caused some masculine hearts 
to flutter. The missives were signed 
by “Peggy—of the Delamat Store,” 
and they said: 

“Dear Madam: It would be in the 
Beaux Arts, wouldn’t it? This new 
robot store, news of which has ex- 
cited Paris and drawn editorial 
comment in China! 

“Here right in your own apart- 
ment is this amazing clerkless store, 
coin-operated, sanitary, quick. 

“Pathé is making a sound reel of 
it; the Sunday rotogravure sections 
are agog over it. Multi-millionaire 
food concerns are panicky lest this 
automatic grocery store upset tra- 
ditional shopkeeping systems. 

“But what you want to know is: 
what kind of food does this store 
sell, and why should you shop there? 


Convenient—Always Open 


“Well in the first place, it is the 
handiest store in the neighborhood. 
No need now to go outside in bad 
weather. This store is right off the 
lobby, two minutes from your own 
apartment. 

“Then it is open 24 hours a day. 
If you need some food or ginger ale, 
slip down the elevator, drop your 
coins in the slots, and you’re back in 
a minute! Imagine that. 

“Lamb chops, butter, squab, eggs, 
coffee. All there. And of the very 
finest quality, naturally. Practically 
anything you run out of, you'll find 
here—except lettuce and carrots, and 
some day we will have those in the 
Delamat. 

“Then watch the newspapers and 
as the news of this unique shop 
trickles out to the world in picture 
and story, send clippings to the 
‘folks back home’ and tell them that 
the world’s most unusual store—is 
right in the South Building. 

“Come on down through the door 
east of the elevator or the convenient 
street entrance.” 

There is also a postscript inform- 
ing the recipient that Delamat is 
derived from “Delivers automati- 
cally.” 

According to the Harvey System, 
150 apartment house installations 
are planned in the metropolitan area. 
The company will operate its own 
chain for the present, but is con- 
sidering leasing units for use in 
drug stores, groceries, and other re- 
tail establishments, where 24-hour 
operation might be desirable. 

It is claimed that the Delamat is 
cheaper than fixtures. One attendant 
will be used with it, her work being 
to keep the stock up. For the con- 
venience of night customers, a 
change-making machine has been 
installed. 


Sumner Plans A.F.A. Meet 


G. Lynn Sumner, president of the 
New York agency, was named gen- 
eral chairman for the 27th annual 
convention of the Advertising Fed- 
eration of America. The meeting 
will be held in New York June 14-18. 


Form Hotel Agency 


W. R. Needham and H. Victor 
Grohmann have formed the hotel .ad- 
vertising agency of Needham and 
Grohmann at 11 West 42d Street, 
New York. Both have been asso- 
ciated with Harry Latz, Inc. 


——— 


ADVER 


———_—— 


TISING AGE 


FIRST UNIT OF AUTOMATIC CHAIN 


PEGGY TAKES PEN IN 
HAND 


Sie 
Tears clay We ravre§iagars, 
Wolk Gucleltn our do We wert 
. . ; , 


Come on. down, Re 
door Gasr of Ue slevartor or: 
hae Ged Taner 


Coast Staten 
Has Rigid Code 
for Advertisers 


Los Angeles, Cal., March 12.— 
Though many radio stations suggest 
the type of advertising which they 
believe to be the most profitable, 
Stations KFI and KECA are among 
the few which have adopted ironclad 
restrictions. 

No commercial announcement is 
accepted after 6 P. M. unless it is 
accompanied by a musical program. 
Announcements are limited to 75 
words in length and 15-minute inter- 
vals. 


The code bars the following types 
of copy: 

“1. Human ailments meticulously 
described as to symptoms, etc., these 
having a morbid effect on the lis- 
tener and creating an unpleasant 
reaction toward the station. 


“2. Testimonials of any kind, be- 
cause of their resemblance to the 
cheap form of advertising usually 
written to appeal to a low intelli- 
gence. 

“3. Quotation of prices of any 
article or the request for a specific 
amount in postage, because radio is 
primarily a medium for building 
goodwill, and bargains merely tend 
to place it in the class of a ‘front 
door dodger,’ accepted, but unwill- 
ingly.” 


Buys Furniture Papers 


The Periodical Publishing Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., publisher of 
Furniture Record and Furniture 
Manufacturer, has purchased The 
Furniture Journal and The Furni- 
ture Journal Daily from the Trade 
Periodical Company, Chicago. 

The Furniture Journal will be 
merged with Furniture Record as 
Furniture Record and Journal. The 
Furniture Journal Daily is published 
during Chicago furniture markets. 


Campbell-Ewald Co. 


Promotes J. A. Drake 


The Campbell-Ewald Company, 
Detroit, announces the election of 
John A. Drake, Chicago branch man- 
ager, to a vice-presidency. He joined 
the organization in 1917. 

Fletcher D. Richards and W. A. P. 
John, vice presidents, have been 
made directors. R. F. Field and J. J. 


Hartigan have been named vice 
presidents. 


1931 NEWSPAPER 
ATLAS I$ READY 


New York, March 12—On the 
theory that “wherever you find a 
daily newspaper, you find a market,” 
the Bureau of Advertising, Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion, has issued its 1931 Newspaper 
Atlas of the United States and 
Canada. 

Simplicity is the key to the new 
volume. It consists largely of maps 
of states, with stars indicating cities 
having one or more daily newspapers 
members of the Bureau of Advertis- 
ing, and dots those having one or 
more daily newspapers which are 
non-members. 

Other data given includes the 
number of papers, whether morning, 
evening or Sunday, and their circu- 
lation and advertising rates, with 
the latest figures on population of 
that state. 

“Wherever you find a daily news- 
paper, you find a market,” said the 
introduction to the new Atlas. “This 
is a business axiom, as well as a 
newspaper slogan. To the crossroads 
of commerce men come to buy and 
sell and at these places there are 
built, as needed, warehouses and 
grain elevators, factories and refin- 
eries, banks and stores and homes. 


Making a Market 


“Thus population and trade are 
the chief factors in establishing 
cities and towns. These two factors 
demand the publication of daily 
newspapers. 

“Newspapers are bought daily by 
people who want to be informed; 
this is circulation. 

“Business needs a means of com- 
munication with people; this is ad- 
vertising. 

“Newspapers do not live by circu- 
lation alone; advertising is their 
chief source of revenue. So people 
and commerce demand the services 
for which and by which newspapers 
exist. In a word, the presence of a 
daily newspaper proves the existence 
of a market.” 

The Bureau explains that no effort 
has been made to show the trading 
areas of newspaper cities. It takes 
the attitude that newspapers, with 
their intimate local relationships, 
know more about the markets they 
serve than anyone else, and that ad- 
vertisers should base their study of 
individual markets on information 
provided by newspapers. 

To this end, the Bureau issued a 
Standard Market Survey Form for 
the use of newspapers wishing to 
submit market data in convenient 
and uniform style. Several hundred 
papers have adopted this form, 
which is to be combined with a Data 
Fofm prepared by the American As- 
sociation of Advertising Agencies. 


“Guide Post’? Now 


“World’s Business” 


The Guide Post, which has been 
published since March, 1930, as a 
miniature eight-page newspaper, has 
become World’s Business, a monthly 
digest of foreign news, edited for 
manufacturing executives. 

J. E. Sitterley, who has published 
the Importers Guide for 27 years, is 


also publisher of World’s Business. 


Hormel Splits Sales 


With the creation of a new sales 
set-up, the Minneapolis office of 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 
has been appointed to handle the 
advertising of George A. Hormel & 
Co., Austin, Minn., in the general 
field. 

Carroll Dean Murphy, Inc., Chi- 
cago, will continue to handle the 
institutional advertising. 


Miss Field Joins 
Carlysle Company 


Florence Field, formerly a mem- 
ber of the editorial staff of the Fair- 
child Publications, New York, has 
joined the Carlysle Company, adver- 
tising agency of that city, as an ac- 
count executive specializing in floor 
zoverings and draperies. 


The Dixon (Ill.) Telegraph has 
appointed Inland Newspaper Rep- 
resentatives, Inc., as national adver- 
tising representatives. 


Take New Name 


Ingraham-Powers, Inc., newspaper 
advertising representatives, have 
changed the name -to Ingraham, 
Cooley & Coffin, Inc. 


Appoint Representatives - 


JOINS A. F. A. 


H. E. Christiansen 
Mr. Christiansen, who was for- 
merly with the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, is new 
field manager of the Advertising 


Federation of America, New York. 


Controlling 
Factors 


Regular Chain Hdgrs. 
Voluntary Chain 
dqrs. 


Complete Food 
Stores (large 
centrally located) 


Dept. Store Food 
Sections 
Wholesale Distributors 
(upper strata) 
Wagon Distribution 
ALL REACHED future 

by Write 


The New Era in 


twenty 


the flo 
adverti 


Where 1/100 of 1% (.0001) Means 
2 Million Dollars 


Even this small percentage of the total retail 
food bill means something, 


is considered possibilities loom large, 
field is honestly huge. 
the entire field must be considered. No one or 
two sections will provide maximum volume, and 
no one knows which form of distribution will 
dominate tomorrow. 


This magazine reaches a// controlling factors in 


tive organizations with offense to none, insure 


FOOD DISTRIBUTION 


37 W. Van Buren St., Chicago—295 Madison Ave., New York 


for it approaches 
When the entire market 
for the 
And in this modern day 


billion dollars. 


w of all foods to the consumer. In its 
sing pages you can cultivate all distribu- 


outlets, solidify your present position. 
today for special folder. 
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Advertising Art Prmune pe 
55 West nd Street Youn Neue Can Go Hass 225 Verich Street 
Paper 
sae KEISER & DE BARGER, 
mc. PAPER CO. INC. 
Ti West 42nd Street 41 Park Rew 229 Wen 2th Street 
' Paper 
GREEN LOW & DOLCE. KIERNAN-RICHARDSON 
Your Name Can Go Hane INC. ¥ 
17S Varick Street ‘30S East Sth Street 


Priming 
LA PIDUS PRINTING CO. 
ory 


& SONS 
400 Canal Servet a 
Blectrecypes Paper Primnng 
LEAD MOLD ELECTRO- SWENARTON, SALLEY & 
‘TYPE FOUNDRY, INC. jf ROYAL CARD & PAPER CO COLLINS, INC. 
‘216 West 18th Street = 350 West 38th Street 
Phos Fagrening Publishing 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
Youn Name Can Go Haas co. 47S. Breedway 


KEKE 


ADVERTISING EXHIBITION HEADQUARTERS 


(13,000 copies of the above “ad” circulated to prospective buyers) 
We have room for a few more panels on our club room walls. 


Tell your story to the Younger Men in Advertising. 
$10.00 per month, on yearly contract, for this exclusive privilege. » WRITE TO PANEL COMMITTEE 


ASSOCIATION OF AVERTISING MEN 
GRAND CENTRAL PALACE, NEW YORK CITY 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


March 14, 1931 
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Six Agencies in 
New Reciprocal 
Affiliation 


New York, March 12—The latest 
reciprocal affiliation in the agency 
field involves Louis H. Frohman, ot 
this city; David, Inc., St. Paul; H. 
Charles Sieck, Inc., of Los Angeles 
Gcttschaldt - Humphrey, Ince., At- 
lanta; Greenly’s Ltd., London, and 
Agence Jegu, of Paris. 

Emphasizing that the new ar- 
rangement is by no means a merger, 
principals of the agencies said the 
object is to secure greater co-opera- 
tion in supplying localized, as well 
as national and international sales 
information. 

“Point of sale knowledge is essen- 
tial to make copy effective,” said onc 
ct the agencies. “This on-the-spot 
information is particularly vital in 
the production of newspaper and 
radio copy. The new line-up empha 
sizes the intensified effort to make 
current advertising fit local condi- 
tions.” 


Toy Account to Tracy 
The Morrison Manufacturing Co., 
Inc., Conway, N. H., wooden toys, 
oe soeetes W. I. Tracy, Inc., New 
ork. 


THE 
CRITCHFIELD 


DIGEST 
NEW 1931 


EDITION 
NOW READY 


Sent on 


MARKETS 
AND MEDIA 
IN POCKET SIZE 


The amount of information within 


this little book is a revelation. Here 
are rates on newspapers in 1390 
cities — with 1930 census figures, 
number of passenger cars, banks, auto 
agencies, department stores, grocery 
stores, furniture stores, ardware 
stores, character of industries, etc. 
Information every sales and adver- 
tising executive should have on in- 
stant notice. 


Also complete list of rotogravure 
newspapers, all general magazines, 
agricultural and trade papers with cir- 
culation, column size, halftone screen 
requirements, line and page rates, 
closing dates and dates of issue. And, 
latest radio data, stations in all states, 
with operating power and evening 
time rates. 


Convenient size, 314x514 inches 
—630 pages—easy to carry in pocket 
or brief case. Flexibly bound, gold 
stamped and gold edged. Price 
$2.00. Gladly sent on approval. 


CRITCHFIELD & COMPANY 
14 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me the 1931 Critchfield Digest. Enclosed 
understanding that the Digest 
privilege of 


find $2.00 sent 


with the 3 
is to be mailed me on approval, with the 
returning if not satisfactory. 
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N. B. C. Looks into 


Transcriptions 
New York, March 5—The 
National Broadcasting Com- 


pany’s opposition to electrical 
transcriptions has softened to 
the point where it will make 
a survey to determine whether 
or not it shall recommend their 
use for spot broadcasting. 


French Society 
Renews Contract 
for Russian Oil 


Washington, D. C., March 12— 
The Societe Petrofina Francaise, 
representing a group of French im- 
porters, has just signed its fourth 
biennial contract for exclusive im- 
portation of Russian gasoline into 
France, according to information re- 
ceived in the Department of Com- 
merce. . 

The contract provides for delivery 
of 300,000 metric tons of gasoline 
(about 25,500,000 barrels) in each 
of the years 1931 and 1932. This 
agreement is connected with another 
contract, in course of negotiation, 
for importation of crude petroleum 
to re-supply the French refineries. 

Former contracts provided for im- 
portation of 70,000 tons in 1925, 
90,000 in 1926, 130,000 in 1927, 170,- 
000 in 1928 and 215,000 in each of 
the two past years. Important quan- 
tities of gasoline have also been 
brought in during these years out- 
side of the agreed purchases. 

The Societe Mixte Petronaphte has 
the monopoly for importation of 
Russian lubricating oils into France. 


Magazine to Pick 
Films for Boys 


Recognition of the screen as a 
widespread means of entertainment 
and instruction for youth will be 
made by the boys’ magazine, The 
Open Road for Boys, with the in- 
auguration in its May issue of a de- 
partment devoted to productions of 
special appeal to boys. 

This will be the first time a na- 
tional magazine of this character 
has carried such a department. It 
is stated that the Hays organization 
is co-operating. Al Piller is to con- 
tact the industry. 


Miss Snapp Addresses 


Joint Muncie Meeting 
Josephine Snapp, of the Capper 
Publications, and president of the 
Women’s Advertising Club of Chi- 
cago, gave the fourth of the six 
addresses sponsored by the Adver- 
tising Federation of America at 
Muncie, Ind., March 13. 

She was the featured speaker at a 
joint meeting of the Muncie Adver- 
tising Club and the Business and 
Professional Women’s Club. Her 
subject was, “What Do Advertising 


Good Will Values Mean?” 


NEW PUBLISHER 


E. St. Elmo Lewis 


Mr. Lewis, noted, among other 
things, as first president of the As- 
sociation of National Advertisers, 
has become vice-president of the 
Keystone Publishing Co., Philadel- 
phia, where his talents will be avail- 
able to jewelry advertisers. 


NOW TEXAS HAS 
HOME CAMPAIGN 


Dallas, Texas, March 12.— Sup- 
ported by three regional chambers 
of commerce, Texans Incorporated 
has been formed, with headquarters 
at Austin, to renew the campaign for 
home-manufactured goods. One ob- 
jective is to attract factories to 
Texas by proving to manufacturers 
that they can’t sell here unless they 
qualify as home talent. 

While newspapers, radio and other 
advertising mediums will be used, 
the introduction of Buy-It-in-Texas 
propaganda into public schools is a 
significant innovation in the five- 
year campaign. 

An analysis of the Texas market 
by Tracy-Locke-Dawson, Inc., Dal- 
las agency in charge of the cam- 
paign, showed that many Texas- 
made products can compete with 
“imported” products, both as to price 
and quality, but that the average 
consumer is ignorant of this fact. 

A special Made-in-Texas trade- 
mark has been adopted. 

The campaign will be confined to 
Texas the first year. Thereafter 
other parts of the Southwest will be 
covered. The appropriation is $500,- 
000, at the rate of $100,000 a year. 


Opens Agency 
Gerritt Weston, formerly with the 
United Advertising Corporation, 
Newark, has entered the agency 
business for himself at Hackensack, 


Four A’s May Revise 
Its Order Blank 


New York, March 5—Sug- 
gested revisions in Form A, 
adopted in 1920, have been 
submitted to publishers’ or- 
ganizations by the American 
Association of Advertising 
Agencies. 

E. Ross Gamble, Erwin- 
Wasey & Co., Chicago, is 
chairman of the committee in 
charge. 


‘Marse Henry’ 
of Hotel Field 
Dies in Florida 


Henry J. Bohn, 75, publisher of 
Hotel World for 50 years prior to its 
sale to the Ahrens Publishing Com- 
pany in August, 1928, died March 9 
at St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Mr. Bohn was widely recognized 
as an authority on hotel matters. 
No convention was complete without 
his presence, and his fiery person- 
ality and strong convictions created 
a unique reputation for him and his 
paper. 

Following the sale of Hotel World, 
Mr. Bohn was induced to remain 
with the publication as_ editor 
emeritus. Since then he regularly 
contributed a two-page feature, 
“Side Lines from the Morgan Park 
Desk,” so called because of his resi- 
dence in that Chicago suburb. 

Mr. Bohn’s importance in his field 
led the present publishers to feature 
a streamer on the cover of the maga- 
zine reading “Conducted Since 1878 
by Henry J. Bohn.” 

A widow, one son and four daugh- 
ters survive. 


Dowd & Ostreicher Expand 


_ The Dowd & Ostreicher Advertis- 
ing Agency, formerly of Lowell, 
Mass., has taken new offices at 137- 
141 Newbury Street, Boston. The 
agency handles Tastyeast and other 
national accounts. 


New Linotype Mats 
The Mergenthaler Linotype Co., 
New York, is now offering Metrothin 
small capitals in 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 
point. It is the first time small capi- 
— have been offered in a sans serif 
ype. 


In New Field 


William G. Fallon has left the 
World Wide Advertising Corpora- 
tion, New York, to take a position in 
advertising with the Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western Coal Com- 
pany, New York. 


Get Realty Account 


The H. W. Fairfax Advertising 
Agency, New York, is handling the 
advertising of Fish & Marvin, real- 
tors of Westchester County. 


Classified 
Advertising 


A charge of 40 cents a line is 
made for advertising in this depart- 
ment, the minimum charge being $2. 


SITUATION WANTED 


WOMAN WRITER and CON- 
TACTOR broadly experienced ad- 
vertising copy, business editorials, 
radio continuity commercial and dra- 
matic angles, versed Women’s Arts 
and Products, contact thru any me- 
dium. Chicago only. Box 92, ADvER- 
TISING AGE. 


Announce Social Event 


The League of Advertising Women 
of New York will hold its annual 
party March 17 at the Hotel Roose- 
velt. Proceeds will go to the club’s 
scholarship fund. 

Marion E. Solodar, of Edward L. 
Bernays, is publicity chairman. 


Analyze Foreign Trade 


The Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce has issued “For- 
eign Trade Survey of New Eng- 
land,” as Domestic Commerce Series 
No. 40. The price is 15 cents. 


Combine Poultry Papers 


Frank Dalton, publisher of the 
Dalton Poultry Journal, Oklahoma 
City, has announced that this paper 
has been merged with the Standard 
Poultry Journal, Kansas City. 


‘Testimonials 
C. O. D.” 


This is the first of a series 
of articles on advertising 
appearing in Outlook. You'll 
be interested in reading 
them. Our reporter has 
carefully sought the facts 
and we have as carefully 
verified them. 


Reprints of the 
articles will be 
sent upon request. 


UTLGDK 


and Independent 


> 
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Issues Gold Samples 


Artcote Papers, Inc., Irvington, 
N. J , manufacturer of gold and sil- 
ver papers, has issued a portfolio of 
samples, showing printing and em- 
bossing on such sheets. 

Herbert Kaufman, promotion man- 
ager, said the portfolio will be sent 
to those interested. 


The Des Moines Reg- 
ister and Tribune sells 
68% of all Sunday 
and 56% of all daily 
newspapers circulated 
in central two-thirds 
of Iowa. This includes 
newspapers published 
out of state as well as 
in lowa—41 all told. 


For Dependable 
Photostat Service 4 


F.A. RUSSO we. 


230 PARK AVE, 509 FIFTH AVE. 4 
60 E.42ndST. 250 W. 57th ST. 


VANderbilt 9975-6-7 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT 


The Business Magazine of the Churches 


The Churches of America Spend Each 
Year More Than $800,000,000.00 


Auditorium Building 
Cleveland - - - - - - - Ohio 


A PERSONNEL SERVICE FOR THE 
ADVERTISING PROFESSION 
Confidential, painstaking a to the indi- 
vidual problems of each client. ‘An interview will 
convince you that we can get you the right con- 
nection. While we operate under the employ- 
ment agency law, our methods are unlike any 

other agency. 


PROFESSIONAL & OFFICE SERVICE 


Gurney Chrysler, Prop. 
527 Fifth Avenue, New York Murray Hill 10488 


HOOVEN LETTERS, Inc. 


352 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Lexington 6162 
Estab. 1917 Horace H. Nahm, Pres. 
100 Hooven Automatic Typewriters 
Operating Day and Night 
ADDRESSING, SIGNING, 


MULTIGRAPHING, MAILING 


PROVE IT! 


SHOW HIM THE LETTERS 


If your salesmen could show skeptical prospects the 
testimonial letters and orders you receive from satis- 

fled cus neers, it would remove doubt and get the 
orders. t allow testimonial letters to lie idle 
in your Aha copies to your men and increase 
sales thru their use. Write for samples and prices. 


AJAX PHOTO PRINT CO., 33 W. Adams St, Chicage 


| ee 
LET'S FIND NEW 
INTRODUCTION 


Thomson Suggests Retirement 
of Worn Phrase 


Philadelphia, | ‘Pa. » March 12— 


This introduction to an old or new 
product has worked hard for many 
years and has richly earned retire- 
ment, William A. Thomson, director 
of the Bureau of Advertising, 
American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, told the Wharton School 
of Finance, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, last night. 


Mr. Thomson favored the recipe 
offered by Dr. Samuel Johnson no 
more recently than January 20, 
1759: 

“Advertisements are now so num- 
erous that they are very negli- 
gently perused, and it therefore be- 
comes necessary to gain attention 
by magnificence of promises, and by 
eloquence sometimes sublime and 
sometimes pathetic. 


“There are some, however, that 
know the prejudice of mankind in 
favor of modest sincerity.” 

Mr. Thomson also quoted from the 
address of Kenneth Collins, vice- 
president of R. H. Macy & Co., New 
York, before the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies last 
May: 


When Words Fail 


“T have said we are dull. Words 
fail me when I attempt to say how 
dull. There is a kind of professional 
copywriting that passes for adver- 
tising—but which is anything but 
that. Washing machines save time 
and money. How much time? How 
much money? Furniture is suitable 
for many charming interiors. What 
kind of charming interiors? Auto- 
mobiles will go faster than others. 
How fast? 


“Certainly, not one retail adver- 
tisement out of ten represents think- 
ing that is any clearer than that of 
a ten-year-old child. Copywriters 
need not be particularly resourceful 
to ask the most obvious questions 
about merchandise—but they rarely 
ever do. 

“We are terribly afraid of humor. 
What in heaven’s name is solemn 
about linoleum, kitchen clocks, 
baby’s rattles, phonographs, men’s 
socks, shirts, shorts? Can’t we just 
once in a while let the public have a 
good old-fashioned laugh? Are we 
so much cleverer than the owners of 
magazines and newspapers and 


radio broadcasting stations who ap- 
preciate a joke and who know that 
the public does?” 

Mr. Thomson closed with the as- 
sertion that the most noteworthy im- 
provement that can be made in na- 
tional newspaper copy is more local- 
ization. 


$133 Per Word 
Cost of Cremo 
Radio Broadcast 


New York, March 12—Setting a 
new record for brevity of commer- 
cial announcements for sponsored 
programs, Arthur Pryor’s Cremo 
Military Band will go on the air over 
a coast-to-coast Columbia hook-up 
six nights a week commencing March 
16, with only 20 words of Cremo 
Cigar advertising at the beginning 
and end of each program. 

“The lowest cost of admission on 
the air today”—meaning the 20 
Cremo words—is how the sponsors 
bill their 15-minute concert, 8 to 8:15 
P. M., E.S.T., every night but Sun- 
day, with a repetition for the bene- 
fit of mid-Western and Pacific Coast 
audiences from 11:15 to 11:30 P. M. 


This slight advertising framework, 
with the famous Pryor baton filling 
in the musical picture, is expected to 
provide ample radio publicity against 
spit-tipping and for a good five-cent 
cigar. 

The cost of the commercial an- 
nouncement is figured at $133 an 
advertising word. 


Thirty-two pieces, blaring marches 
of the past and present, will go into 
action under Pryor, echoing lustily 
the belief of George W. Hill, presi- 
dent of the American Cigar Com- 
pany, that stirring martial airs are 
closest to the hearts of the Ameri- 
can people, just as the Lucky Strike 
Dance Orchestra, under the direction 
of B. A. Rolfe, reflects in its music 
Mr. Hills’ belief in plain and simple 
dance tunes, played without frills or 
furbelows. 


Women’s Club Plans 
Advertising Follies 


A new edition of the “Advertising 
Follies” given by the Women’s Ad- 
vertising Club of Chicago will be 
issued this year, April 14 being the 
date and the Women’s Club the 
place. A 

“Advertising Follies Broadcast” is 
the 1931 title. In general charge are 
Mary Derbyshire, J. M. Bundscho, 
Inc.; Ruth Fisher Gragg, McQuinn 
& Co., and Gene McCaig, Loftis 
Bros. & Co. 


J. A. Posus Promoted 


John A. Posus, who has been local 
advertising manager of the Lloyd- 
Thomas Company, Chicago, has been 
appointed national advertising 
director. 


The appraisal engineering firm 
maintains offices in 19 cities. 


Hooks’ New Work 


H. C. Hooks has become sales 
manager of the Moore Push-Pin Co., 
Philadelphia. He has been in charge 
of eastern sales for the W. F. Rob- 
inson Steel & Iron Co., Spring- 
field, O 


Adrian Bauer Moves 


The Adrian Bauer Advertising 
Agency, Philadelphia, has completed 
removal to new offices at 1518 Wal- 
nut street. The telephone numbers 
are Penny. 8880 and Race 4089. 


Decide Auto Show Dates 

The New York and Chicago Na- 
tional Automobile Shows will be held 
January 9-16 and January 30-Feb- 
ruary 6, respectively. 


Start “Tailor and Valet’ 

The Clothier Publishing Co., New 
York, will publish the first issue of 
Tailor and Valet in April. 


Move New York Office = 


The New York office of The Chi- 
cagoan is now located at 1790 
Broadway. 


Has New Address 
The Russel M. Seeds Company, 
‘ndianapolis, has moved from the 
Lemcke building to the Consolidated 
vuilding. 


100 sares‘retcers $1.00 


$$ a 


Prepared by America’s Leading 


Thousands have been sold at 
copy. 
Advertising Authority, they’ve pulled 
the dcllars where everything else has 
failed. The letters are for every line 
of business. If prepared upon specific 
orders, wovld cost more than five 
hundred dollars. They will prove val- 
ua'le to any business man who will 
apply the outstanding sales-argumen‘s 
contained in these strenuous letters 
To readers of Apvertisinc AGE a 
complete set of these 100 Successful 
Sales letters sent prepaid for $1.00. 
Money back if you wis’. 


R. H. HILTON 
Newark, N. J. 


45 Clinton St. 


Always say 
cp & A’ 


—because our out-of-town 
customers are just as en- 
thusiasticas are the Chicago 
concerns we serve— just as 
much impressed with the 
quality of our plates and 
mats and the high type of 
service we render. 


Partridge & Anderson 
Company 
Electros - Stereos - Mats 


712 FEDERAL STREET . CHICAGO 


our readers 
changed 
our name 


ond FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT | 


% of CREDIT MONTHLY readers “are 


responsible for the financial management of their compa- 


nies” 
Credit Departments. 


as well as the direction of the Accounting and 


® Thirty-three years of intimate reader contact have long since 
brought our editorial context into keeping with our new name. 
“CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT”, 

adopted, more accurately describes the scope of the market 
created by the needs of our readers. W rite for a market survey. 


Chester H. McCall 
Editor and Business Manager 


Clifford T. Rogers 
Advertising Manager 


ONE... PARK... AVENUE... NEW... YORK... CITY 
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t cut prices . . 
we do cut corners 


We don 


$ 


that is far more important to our customers 


| gine as there are more ways than one to skin 
SOME OF THE FAMILIAR NAMES ON 
OUR CUSTOMER LIST a cat, there are more ways to save on en- 
ACME WHITE LEAD HOFFMAN VALVE PHOENIX HOSIERY i gravings than to get an * extra discount.’ ' 
ADDRESSOGRAPH HOME FURNISHING ASS'N QUAKER OATS ‘ ° P 
poeta steeping omg Most important of these is to deal with a 
Aa JANTZEN ROLSCREEN house that has the knowledge and facilities to 
BUNTE BROS. JOHNSON WAX SAY IT WITH FLOWERS . x ™ rs 
CELOTEX KIRK SOAPS LET THE LAUNDRY DO IT do the job with a minimum of fuming and 
CLARION RADIO KROEHLER MFG. CO. SHERWIN-WILLIAMS e ° e e Ld e 
lle ae ree fussing —that will get it right the first time 
EAGLE PICHER LEAD MACARONI ASS'N SPARTAN AIRCRAFT and will not wail about 6 poor copy.’ 9 
EASY WASHER MAJESTIC RADIOS TIMKIN : ae 
FAIRBANKS-MORSE  MICKELBERRY’S SAUSAGE TOASTMASTER In short, deal with a house that will cut 
FISK TIRE CO. MUELLER FAUCETS VELDOWN 99 e e 
GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. MUNSINGWEAR VOLLRATH corners. Collins & Alexander, Inc., 1s that 
GENERAL TIRE CO. NeET WEED CHAINS kind of an engraver, at least many of our 
GOLD MEDAL FLOUR NORTHERN TISSUE WESTINGHOUSE 
GREYHOUND LINES OVALTINE WEYERHAUSER customers tell us so. 
HANSEN GLOVES PABST WILSON JONES ° 
pest tal Bini pica i Nothing pleases us more than to save money 
for our customers in the shop—not in the office. 


OLLINS & ALEXANDER, INC. 


65 East South Water Street * Chicago 
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